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15th Anniversary BLUE STREAK Delco- 
Light completely installed, at the 
LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED! 


Handsome Fixtures Included! 


PRICES ON ALL MODELS 
REDUCED 


Complete electric service is now within the easy 
reach of every home or place of business, every- 
where. As a special 15th Anniversary feature, 
Delco-Light offers its famous Blue Streak Elec- 
tric Power and Light Plant at prices extra low. 
And what a plant it is! The kind you’ve been 
waiting for... and can have right now! Just 
consider this offer. 

The Blue Streak Delco-Light engine and 
generator, full 800 watts capacity, completely 
installed ... with a Delco-Light storage battery 
.-. all wiring, insulation, outlets, plugs, fuses 


and other materials necessary to give you ten 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. G-28, Rochester, N.Y .- 





NEW 32-VOLT 
DELCO RADIO 


Electric plant owners can 
now enjoy improved radio 
reception... directly from 
the electric plant circuit. 
No “A” Battery. Just plug 
into any light socket. Has 
all modern features and 
large dynamic speaker, 
Two models: Compact and 
Console, Easy terms. 
Check coupon. 


light outlets and a power outlet. Its price is the 
lowest in Delco-Light history. And as a special 
anniversary feature, a complete set of extra good 
quality Delco-Light Silvery Electric Fixtures is 
included in the installed price. 

Now is the time to obtain your Delco-Light. 
Prices are reduced and special G.M.A.C. invest- 
ment plan makes this lower-priced installation 
even easier to own. See your Delco-Light Dealer. 
And mail the coupon below at once for Home 


Demonstration. 


BLUE STREAK 


Without any obligation, I'd like to know all about the Reduced Prices 


on Delco-Light. Also: 
CZ Delco 32-volt Radio 
CJ Delco Water Systems 


[] Delco Battery Radio 
_] Delcogas 


] Delco Vacuum Cleaners 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ALSO DELCO RADIO—DELCOGAS—DELCO WATER 
SYSTEMS—DELCO FANS—DELCO VACUUM CLEANERS 
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CAR OWNERS ‘Bought -More 
FIRESTONE TIRES 


during May, June and July 
than in any like period in History 


, are reasons for this — Firestone is (@) ( / , 
k I 


building the Greatest Tire Values in history, with 
the result that Firestone Factories are operating PLIES / \ pLies piies // rites 
\ TREAD Sf = mm TREAD /) Af TREAD / 


24 hours a day, 6 days a week, to meet public oe 
preference. VE lo 
This is the year everybody is scrutinizing his " 


purchases, This is particularly true in tire buying 
because of the many confusing and misleading 
statements made about tires. +5 


To give car owners the facts, Firestone pub- 
lished comparisons showing quality, construction 
and prices, Then the public went to Firestone 
Service Stores and Service Dealers—made their 
own comparisons with cross sections cut from 
Firestone Tires—and from special brand mail 
order tires and others. 


, restone irestone m7 jf Irestone “ Firestone 
When they saw the facts, they bought more wuarene S eevee 6.006 Vircotone @ 40 | over ore sf 95 
Firestone Tires during May, June and July than 4.40- 21 4.40-21 6.00-19 gett 


in any like period in Firestone history. 


Let the Firestone Service 
Dealer show you these Firestone Cc Oo A ra A R E P he I Cc EB aq 







































































































































































Extra Values and have your car 
equipped for Safe, Trouble-Free " “a ve — -_ ; 
ae aay Ire - : Fire- ire- 
Motoring. Drive in today. pool Spe stone be me Spe] stone rote. xSpe- A ad 
MAKE oF | Tire | Od-|"cias | O'4- |] Sen- | cial | Sen- Old- | cial | Old- 
COMPAR  E field Iprana| *¢!4 |] tinet Brana] tine! [|] make or | TIRE | field [Brand] field 
CAR size | Tyee |main| 1%? |] Type | mai} Tyee Type | Mail | Type 
Construction and Quality Cash | order -_ Cash | Order = CAR SIZE Cash | Order} Cash 
Price | Tire ce || Price] Tire | Price Price | Tire | Price 
- ns Each Per Each Per Each 
Firestone . Pair Pair 
4.75-19 Oldfield | Brand Bu’k-M... 
F. ° 5.25-18 9. 7. 
TIRE Type | Mail Or- Cherccict|t-40-2114.9814.98) 9. 35] 8.g0||Olds’ble. 7-9 
der Tire | | Auburn. 
Jordan... |5.50-18] 8.75] 8.7517.00 
More Weight, a ent 
Pounds os ° 18.00 17.80 | eg tage -60 10.9 -78 9.26 tenia 
More Thic reepe: Marmon 
Inches. . 658 | .605 | ‘Ford.__4.50-2115.69)5 .6911.10| |4.85/1.85 9.40]/Oakland. 5.50-19 6.9@ 8. 
More Non-Skid | Stud’b’kr 
Depth, inches . -281 -250 Ford... ) i cinBin 
More Chevrolet }4,75-196.65)6.6 512.90) 5.685 .68]11.14]| Viking [°-00-1842.20)11. 
Plies UnderTread 6 8 ippet. Franklin 
Same Width, g.e0 | ase s — Hug oni 6.00-1911.40)11. 
Inches *¢ « e e e Urskine. => 4, 75-2 ~ lad 75 
Pl ‘th 240 7 7513.18 5311.26 LaSall 
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es Chandler Pierce-A [6.00-21/11.6)11.6: 
Desoto..... Ss - 
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Bn Mail Order houses, at co ‘Gra’m-P 5.00-1916.9816 .938'13.6 11.66)/ Fi coin. |) -00-2085.38)15. 
panies and others, under a name that b. 
does not identify the tire manufac- a aaa TRUCK and BUS TIRES 
turer to the public, usually because —— Firestone Firestone 
he builds his “‘best quality” tires un- | SIZE Oldfield Special Oldfield 
der his own_name. Firestone puts po ) Type Brand Mail Type 
his name on EVERY tire he makes. Nash... P-90-20/7.10/7 .10/13.8 11.90)/| 4. °- | Cash Price | Order Tire | Cash Price 
Each Per Pair 
Double Guarantee—Every tire — — 
manufactured by Firestone bears the Essex... 5 00-21 J 5....| $27.9S| $17.95 | $34.90 
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Firestone Service Stores and Service Dealers Save You Money and Serve You Better 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
for framing, will bemailed 
upon request—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 176 Oak- 
land Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


MAKING NEW FRIENDS 


AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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BEAUTY COMES OF INFINITE CARE .. . 
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You know from your own experience that, 
without patient care, flowers remain only 
flowers and vines are just vines. To become 
a garden, they must be guided into a balanced 


plan of beauty. 


To give you beauty in your Oakland and 
Pontiac cars, we work in the same way. First 
we build full size working models of plaster. 
Under searchlights, we study and shape the 
contours so that lines are pleasing and high- 
lights fall evenly in the right places. 


We experiment with fenders and mouldings 
to develop lines of graceful length. We blend 
colors for the right combination. We want 
you to like your car when you first see it, and 
be proud of it always. 


OAKLAND 8 


Bodies by 





Every detail is made to work toward a definite 
scheme of beauty. The new splash aprons are 
not just added features—they are a part of 
the car's attractive front-end design. The 
special rain-gutters, which might have been 
just rain-gutters, actually improve the body 
lines. The neat fender lamps seem insepa- 
rable from the fenders themselves. Even 
door handles and hub caps ‘fit the picture’ 
perfectly. 

Is it worth while—this slow, careful search 
for beauty? We think so. Just as infinite care 
makes a garden beautiful, it also makes a car 
beautiful. And when we see how proud our 
owners are, we are glad we have taken such 
pains to please them. 
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5, the Modern 
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4 ‘. HAT is the 


a ts oe ; phrase we use 
aed ox ..~ to express our 
~ “=. idea of how the 

we’ 





Cece’: home of an 
si ee : Ameri- 
RS can farm 


family ought 
to be equipped. 
If the farm home is to come 
up to the standard of an average 
city home—and I can see abso- 
lutely no reason why one should 
be comfortable and healthful 
and the other not—here is 
what it should have, in our 
opinion: 
Running Water 
A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
Screens 
Refrigeration 
Effective Sewage Disposal 
Telephone 
Heat in All Rooms 
Power for Heavy Work 
When we restrict ourselves 
to this list of nine essentials, it 
does not mean that other things 
are not important too. An 
automobile and a radio, for ex- 
ample, come as near to being 
necessities in the country as 
anything could. 


- ~2 
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PEAKING of radio, it is 

hard not to get too enthusiastic over the 
radio sets that are now available for farm 
homes without central-station electricity. 

Mr. Morse Salisbury is head of the 
division of radio in the Department of 
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COVER DESIGN . 
A NEW POWER-SOURCE? 
THESE WAR DEBTS 
NEw RapIo Now READY 
WRINKLES 
HEARTBREAK Hine 


PEACEFUL MEALS 


check up remarkably well. The machines 
are good, they seem to have everything 
the all-electric A. C. sets have, and they 
cost about the same or a little less. 

I am inclined to think that a good many 
farm homes have let the old 6-volt battery 
set with three, four or five tubes go into 
disuse, as tubes went out and the owner 
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got tired of re-charging storage batteries. 
Many of these families will want to re- 
enter the army of listeners with this new- 
type set, I think. 

Of course the 2-volt idea with the new 
battery is more than a year old. But we 
saw small use in talking about it last year, 
because hardly any manufacturers have 
had sets for sale until the last few weeks. 


Si % 


R. H. PARKER WILLIS, whose first 
name is Henry, in case you wondered, 
is one of the country’s outstand- 
ing economists. He has had a 
long and distinguished career, 
with any number of important 
appointments and degrees and 


PAGE 


6 things like that. He has been 
- editor and author as well as 

educator and consulting ex- 
9 pert. Among other things, he 
19 helped frame the Federal Farm 


Loan laws and the Federal 
Reserve Bank system. 

I mention all this, so that you 
will know that what Dr. Willis 
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Going to the fair? 
Wear your old shoes 
and be comfortable. 











writes in this issue on the war 
debts and agriculture must 


33 have respectful consideration. 
34 He says, as you will see, that 

farming has had nothing but 
36 bad breaks so far, and that 


the debts must on no account 

be cancelled or reduced unless 

we receive in return a better deal on the 
as gr hy of farm products. 

do not personally a with all the 

conclusions in the article. But that is 

neither here nor there. Read all of it, 








Agriculture, and his views and ours, on 6 7 6 9 10 11 12] because ey subject is important and is 

the new 2-volt air-cell battery receivers, going to more so. 

as expressed in his article on page 9, 15 14 15 16 17 16 19 The Editor 
20 21 22 23 24 2 26 
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. The Farm Journal gives no 
Our Business Method chromas, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
and who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two 
years for 50 cents, one year twenty-five cents; in Philadelphia and 
foreign countries, two years $1.00, Canada ; two years $1.50. 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bidg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this F . PI 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by [Alt ay 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal."’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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War on the Board 


IGNS that there will be war on the Farm Board when Con- 

gress next meets, continue to multiply. The Board will be 
faced by an alliance which will include the more-or-less organized 
distributors of foods and fibers, a group of demagogic politicians, 
and a few misguided individuals who have been led to believe 
that agriculture is worse off by the two-year operations of the 
Board. 

In this war, we are frank to say, this magazine will be whole- 
heartedly on the side of the 
Farm Board. Weshall oppose 
the repeal or “sterilization” 
of the Marketing Act, as well 
as any attempted dictation 


The Conspiracy 





There was a time when we hoped that denatured alcohol from 
farm-grown materials would be the solution. But alcohol, un- 
fortunately, is the victim of its own qualities, and suffers by 
the weaknesses of mankind. As a fuel it won’t do. 

We already produce vast quantities of vegetable oils for many 
uses. Which one of these, or what new oil, can we grow on huge 
acreages at costs low enough to compete with petroleum fuels? 

Here is a problem of major importance for our scientists, per- 
haps for the new division of Agricultural Engineering in the 
Department of Agriculture. Perhaps for Professor SWEENEY 
of Ames and his associates. We can think of no research field 
where success would make such far-reaching changes in agri- 
cultural practise and profits. 


No Fun In It Now 


HE more we see of these modern wars the less we like them. 

In the good old days you didn’t have to look up the defeated 
party 13 years later, wipe his tears, cancel his debts and set him 
up in business. 


Wheat Advantage is Accidental 


ONSIDERING the present prices of wheat and corn, it 

doesn’t take a nutrition expert to figure out the advantage 
that lies with wheat as a feed for livestock. Plus the economy 
there is in feeding wheat, there is also the satisfaction that 
wheat will fill the milk pail and produce quality beef and pork 
in quick time. Always provided the wheat is ground. Wheat 
can replace all the corn in a hog ration or half the corn for cat- 
tle. A feeder can afford to pay the same price per bushel 
for wheat as for corn for feeding to livestock. 

But the economy there is 
in feeding wheat because of 
its present price relation to 
corn does not mean that wheat 
should be grown primarily as 





to the Board as to what its 


a feed crop where good yields 
of corn can be secured. It 





policies shall be. 

This is not to say that we 
wholly approve either the 
law or the operations of the 
Board. The Marketing Act 
failed to foresee the contin- 
uous series of surpluses which 
make “‘stabilization”’ of prices 
a tragic joke, and the Board 
evidently erred in yielding to 
political clamor and bringing 
the wheat and cotton stabili- 
zation corporations into being. 

However, that is over and 
done with. The Marketing 
Act must not be killed and 
will not be. If amended, it 
must be by its friends and not 
by its enemies. 





New Power=Source ? 


E are beginning to think 
that the next age may be 
marked as the age of the 
Diesel. The heavy-oil engine 











costs almost twice as much to 
produce a pound of digestible 
feed in wheat as it does in 
corn. Remember this when 
seeding wheat for the 1932 
harvest. 


The Debt Riddle 


HILE we are speculating 

on the future, here is one 
more prophecy to chalk up on 
the barn door or paste in your 
hat: next June will be a lively 
month. 

The big political conven- 
tions will be meeting, for one 
thing. There is excitement 
enough in that. More impor- 
tant, the twelve months of 
President HOOVER’s debt holi- 
day will be ending, and the 
question of the German repa- 
ration payments and the allied 
war debts will all be up again 
for solution. 











is driving ever more and more 
ships and machinery, and now 
it is successfully moving auto- 
mobiles over the roads and 
even airplanes through the 
clouds. 

As this generation has grown up on gasoline and the gas 
engine, and the previous three generations on coal and the 
steam engine, so we are perhaps about to see the day of heavy 
oil and compression ignition. 

What makes the subject interesting to agriculture is this: 
various grades of crude petroleum are being burned in present- 
day Diesels. But the engineers tell us that there is no reason 
why cheap vegetable oils can not be used just as well. No 
important changes in the motors are required, they say. Start- 
ing is said to be smooth, operation regular, thermal efficiency and 
fuel consumption as good as with petroleum. There is little 
fouling of the combustion chamber. 

If these claims are correct, is it possible that here is the new 
crop, the new power-source that we have been looking for ever 
since gasoline made such serious inroads on the markets for hay 


and oats? 
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They can delay the building awhile if they can 
yank that ladder out from under 


The chances  are—and 
we think Our Folks would 
do well to prepare their 
minds for it—that Germany 
will never pay any large 
part of the remaining reparations. And this will be made 
possible by cancellation of most of the governmental debts still 
owing us. We do not say this is right. We do not say it is best. 
But that, in our opinion, is what is going to happen. 

Certainly reparations and war debts will be in the forefront 
of men’s minds for the next nine months, and it is for this reason 
that we asked Dr. WILLIs to contribute the article which appears 
on the opposite page. 

The question is, whether the existence of the debts is a good 
thing or a bad thing for agriculture. And consequently, would 
cancellation be good or bad for agriculture. Finally, if can- 
cellation would be good for agriculture, would that be good for 
the country as a whole. 

You will find the views of Dr. WILLIs interesting, whether or 
not you agree with his conclusions. And we shall have more to 
say on the subject in coming issues. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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VER ssince_ the 
kK : close of the World 

War, there has 
been a vigorous and 
continuous attempt, in 
many countries, to convince farmers 
and farm-owners that they were in 
some way peculiarly interested in 
the financial settlements growing 
out of the struggle. 

Thus, for example, the farmer in 
the United States has been con- 
stantly told that treaties by which 
the debts of other countries to this 
nation were “funded,” or settled, 
were greatly to his advantage. In 
a similar way, the changes of discount rates by which it has 
been sought to control the flow of gold into this country have 
been defended, because of their alleged benefit to the farmer. 

It is worth while to try to find out the truth about this ques- 
tion. In its essence, the case is very simple, but to realize this 
simplicity it is needful to strip away much erroneous statement. 

What are the World War debts? During the conflict of 
1914-1918, the United States found it desirable to lend to the 
Allied nations which were fighting against Germany, nearly 
eight billions of dollars. A substantial part of the money thus 
advanced was used to buy American products, and among others 
American farm products; and this demand created a good 
market for grain and other items, thereby maintaining prices— 
though even here it should be remembered that wheat and 
other items were so price-fixed by government action that the 
farmer did not get the full advantage he might have had. 

Then followed the armistice, and still later the withdrawal of 
the price-fixing of grain. Meantime the United States Treasury 
advanced (after the armistice) some two and a half billions of 
dollars, additional to what it had already lent. This sum how- 
ever, was largely spent to liquidate contract obligations incurred 
by the foreign governments for American manufactures; and 
only in smaller part, it would seem, for agricultural products; 
although some of it probably was used for the purchase of food- 
stuffs in this country, even during the twelve months succeeding 
the close of the war. 

Thus a debt of some ten and a half billions of dollars, with 
accumulated interest, was incurred by the foreign governments 
to the United States, through 
its loans to such foreign 
countries, and on this (in 
the shape of “Liberty 
Bonds”’ issued in order to 
acquire the funds) the gov- 
ernment of the United 
States had to pay interest 
at about 414 per cent to 
American citizens who fur- 
nished the funds. 


Loans are Made from 


Taxes 








N SO far as the farmer is 

a taxpayer to the Federal 
government, he, of course, 
has had to contribute his 
share to the bearing of the 
costs of a loan which, with 
its accrued interest, was 
about 40 per cent of the 
total national debt at the 
close of the war. 

One effect of the huge 
issues of bonds made during 
the war, of which the foreign 
loans were thus so large a 
part, was to bring about a 
considerable increase of 
prices for all sorts of manu- 
factured goods. By the 
middle of 1920, the average 
level of prices was about 
two and one-half times what 
it had been in 1913; whereas 
grain, for instance, had not 
risen (owing to the price- 
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These War Debts 


Exports and imports, the disposal 

of farm surpluses and the welfare 

of agriculture, all are tied in with 
the foreign debts 


By H. Parker Willis 





fixing) more than (say) 
about 50 per cent to 
75 per cent above pre- 
war prices. If we as- 
sume the case of a 
farmer who owned his own land 
from 1913 to 1920, and spent the 
income derived from operating it in 
paying his expenses and those of 
his family, and in buying tools, 
machinery and farm equipment, we 
can not conclude for a moment that 
he received any real profit or advan- 
tage from the World War and the 
loans to foreign countries, but quite 
the reverse. 

Farmers who speculated in real estate and who sold at the 
point when land was highest were in a different position; but of 
course they sold chiefly to other farmers, so that, in considering 
the welfare of farmers as a group, they can not be counted. 

Now came the decision what to do with the debts of the 
European countries—opening as it did, a second phase of the 
relation between the farmer and the war obligations. After 
long debate it was determined to negotiate treaties with each 
of the debtor countries individually providing for the terms of 
payment, and this was done. The treaties called for the repay- 
ment of the total advanced to each of the several nations, but 
spread it over so long a time and at so low a rate of interest 
(whereas the United States had to go on paying 414 per cent 
for the money) that the agreements were, in practical effect, 
equivalent to cancellation of from one-half to one-third of the 
real worth of the original debts. 

Insofar as the farmer continued to be a Federal taxpayer, 
he thus incurred an additional burden, to the extent of the 
partial cancellation. He was, however, assured at the time 
that the funding of the war debts would be largely to his advan- 
tage. This advantage would come, so it was stated, as a result 
of the freer and better trade relations that would exist in con- 
sequence of the adjustments made in the agreements referred to. 


100 per cent Mortgages on Europe 


pon European countries were not pleased with the results of 
the negotiations which had thus been carried through. They 
felt that, no matter what 
might have been the for- 
bearance and generosity of 
the United States, they were 
themselves saddled with a 
burden of debt which had 
been regulated in accord 
with their ‘‘capacity to 
pay,’ and that their entire 
power of payment was now 
mortgaged to the very hilt 
for long years to come. 

Since nations, like in- 
dividuals, have no means of 
paying anything except by 
selling the results of their 
labor, or by using the ac- 
cumulated results of the 
labor of others, they under- 
stood clearly enough that 
they would be able to settle 
with the United States only 
by sending us whatever they 
could make or grow. We 
had, however, at almost the 
same time that we negoti- 
ated the earlier of the debt 
treaties, adopted the highest 
tariff in American history 
(1922), and we later followed 
this with one that went 
even further (1930). 

The effect of our tariff 
policy was perfectly clear; 
it was to prevent foreign 


Would we export more if our 
customers owed us less? 
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countries from selling freely to us and they therefore fell back 
upon the notion of shutting out our goods so far as possible, since 
otherwise, owing to their lack of capital and necessaries, they 
would find themselves buying from us more than they sold to us, 
and hence would be unable to make any provision whatever for 
the payment of the war debts. 

The decade 1920 to 1930 registered what is unquestionably 
the greatest progress in tariff-making that had been known in 
Europe at any time. Very high schedules of duty were put 
into effect by many countries; and, in addition, a gradual process 
of discrimination against American exports developed itself. 

Thus a ring of hostile legislation gradually formed around the 
United States. Many of the items which were subjected to dis- 
crimination were of agricultural origin. Moreover, the European 
nations with heavy debt obligations to meet, found it expedient 
to “dump” large quantities of goods—agricultural products 
among them—on the world market, in order to obtain the means 
of remitting to the United States what they owed. 

Consequently, prices on the world market began to fall, and 
the farmer thus paid heavily for the negotiation of the debt 
treaties—quite as heavily as, and perhaps more heavily than, 
other members of the community. 


Ffforts to Untie the Knots 


HE third phase of this relationship between the farmer and 

the war debts is concerned with the ‘‘holiday’’ which President 
Hoover lately proposed to the other nations. After the close of 
the World War, the Allied nations (but not the United States) 
exacted of Germany promises to pay what were termed “‘repara- 
tions” for war damages. These payments, at first stated in 
enormous figures, were reduced or revised in 1924, at the time 
of the negotiations to which the name of former Vice-President 
Dawes has been given, and eventually (in 1929) were still further 
altered and reshaped in the so-called ‘Young plan.” 

The latter plan left Germany roughly committed to the pay- 
ment to the Allied nations of annual sums somewhat similar 
to the combined sums which the Allied nations had jointly 
agreed to pay to the United States annually for interest and 
installments on principal under the war debt treaties already 
described. Allied statesmen have always referred to these 
German payments as being the source from which they must 
get the money with which to pay the United States, although 
the latter has always refused to recognize any direct con- 
nection between the two series of payments. 

The panic of 1929 and the great decline of 
prices which followed it, brought the ability of 
the Allied nations to pay the United States, and 
of Germany to pay the Allies, into a position 
still more inadequate than had been the case 
in previous times. During the past spring, a 
collapse, involving complete inability to pay 
her obligations, impended in Germany and 
elsewhere in Central Europe, similar danger 
threatened. To prevent such a break-down, 
with its attendant repudiation of all obliga- 
tions of every kind, at least for the time be- 
ing, President Hoover proposed that the United 
States should suspend its claim for payments 
during the period of a year, while the Allies should 
similarly forego their demands on Germany for 
a like space of time. 

This would mean for the current year the giving up of about 
$250,000,000 which would otherwise have come back into the 
Treasury. Insofar as the farmer is a Federal taxpayer, he 
must, of course, proportionately bear the sacrifice involved in 
giving up this money, either for the year or permanently, accord- 
ing as future events shall determine. Has he had any compen- 
sation for this sacrifice? 


War Debt Postponement Help Farming ? 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in a telegram quoted in the news- 

papers of July 20 last, said: 

“You are entirely correct in your conclusion that a consider- 
able part of the price difficulties of Kansas wheat farmers is due 
to the present paralysis of the export market, arising from the 
economic crisis in Central Europe, which naturally affects not 


only them but all countries importing our wheat. The major. 


problem in this connection has been solved by the aid given Ger- 
many in postponement of reparations, and to other governments 
in postponement of debts, and I am confident that we will bring 
about a solution to the remaining difficulties.” 

Here is a plain statement of the popular supposition that the 
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war debt holiday in some way is beneficial to the American 
farmer. 

The Central European countries, however, have been given 
no new purchasing power by what has been done, but have 
merely had their current inability to pay recognized. This does 
not help them more than the assurance to a bankrupt that his 
creditors will not attempt to foreclose for the present. That 
will not enable him to pay his debt nor to buy new goods. 
Central European countries, moreover, have, most of them, a 
surplus of wheat for sale—they are not generally, buyers of 
American wheat; and some have entered into the preferential 
agreements against the American farmer already spoken of. 

If we sum up the facts about these debts, we shall thus fairly 
conclude that the farmer has had so far no direct or measurable 
benefit from war debt management, but that he has a right to 
complain of losses resulting, either directly or indirectly, from 
the following factors: (1) The unnecessarily large loans to the 
Allies made in the first place, and continued long after the war 
was over; (2) the refusal to give the wheat farmer the same 
chance to profit by the rise of prices during and after the war 
that was accorded to other producers whose products were more 
favorably price-fixed; (3) The establishment of conditions both 
in the war-debt-funding treaties, and in the tariff acts of 1922 
and 1930, which induced European countries to enact laws and 
regulations of a character hostile to our farm products; and 
(4) the reduction, and finally the postponement of payments 
due the United States, without, at the same time, insisting that 
all discrimination against American products (and farm products 
among them) be suspended, along with the debt suspension. 

The latter course of action may not have been possible in a 
moment of emergency, but it will absolutely be due in the 
event that—as many if not most, persons now expect—the debt 
holiday shall last more than a year. 


Suppose the Debts Were Cancelled ? 


‘NUPPOSE, in fact, that the debt holiday should lead to debt 
cancellation, as is so generally demanded, what would be 
the effect of such a course of action upon the interests of the 
farmer? If the cancellation were to be absolute and uncondi- 
tional, as so many well-meaning but thoughtless persons are 
inclined to demand, it would evidently mean that the United 
States and. its citizens merely accepted the entire remaining 
burden of the war debts, and undertook to settle the 
bonds representing them out of taxation levied upon 
the American citizen, and on the farmer as a citizen. 
Eventually, if not directly then indirectly through 
the general pressure of taxation or the curtail- 
ment of services which would otherwise be 
provided out of the income from foreign 
debtors’ payments, the farmer would bear his 
full share of the loss thus definitely accepted 
and written off. Nor would he realize any per- 
ceptible gain as an offset save the possibly 
greater business activity of trade resulting 
therefrom, already indicated, which he would 
share in greater or less proportion according 
to circumstances. 
It seems clear that no such unconditional cancella- 
tion should be thought of. The farmer who has 
suffered so seriously from the results of the effort to 
collect the debts ought to be assured that, in the 
event of their reduction, further indefinite postponement, or 
cancellation, he will be guaranteed a restoration of the markets 
for his products which existed before the war debts provided an 
excuse for their curtailment through hostile foreign legislation. 

It is true that this makes the whole question of cancellation a 
difficult and complex matter, deserving of far more careful 
study than has been devoted to it thus far. Cancellation must 
not be thought of without an effort to restore the equivalent of 
the conditions that existed prior to the debt collection experi- 
ment. All this is for the future, since thus far our political 
leaders will not admit that there is more than temporary post- 
ponement in sight. But the camel’s head having entered the 
tent, his body is usually likely to follow. 

This is not, or at least ought not to be, a party issue. Our 
present problems originate in legislation and policies adopted 
under a Democratic administration. They have been continued 
and aggravated under a Republican management of national 
finance. ‘‘Progressives’’ have suggested no single measure that 
would be effective in correcting the evils under which the farmer 
suffers by reason of them. What is now needed is a junction of 
all party groups in the endeavor to lessen the ineradicable un- 
fairnesses of the past ten years in these particulars. 
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New Radio Now Ready 


Seventeen manufacturers are now supplying the new 


low-voltage sets for unwired homes—and hish time! 


Maryland land fronting one of the rivers emptying into the 
upper end of Chesapeake Bay. 

His front yard runs down to the water; he has a putt-putt 
boat moored off shore. By and large, he leads the life of Reilly. 
I like to help him out at that job, so I often visit him over the 
week-end. For my board and lodging I run into the little town 
to get the mail. 

Late in July (just before this was written) I stopped in at the 
store of the radio dealer in the little town. When I told him I 
was in radio work he immediately began firing questions at me 
about “this new air cell battery set.” 

“Friend,” he said, “I hope you can tell me more than the 
distributor can about when these new sets will be out. That 
fellow gets me all heated up with his descriptions of how they’ve 
got a battery set that will run for at least a thousand hours 
without changing or charging batteries. Looks like the radio 
industry is going to pay some attention again this year to the 
farm market. I’m all for that. It’s high time. But what I 
want is delivery on a demonstration set.” 

Regretfully enough, I had to acknowledge that I knew much 
less than his distributor about when the new sets would be on 
the market. But it seems pretty certain that by the time this 
issue of The Farm Journal is out, the new battery sets will have 
gone into the hands of the rural radio dealers throughout the 
country. Perhaps some of you will have heard the 1931 battery 
sets—the first “break” since 1928 for the farm radio listener 
located off the power lines. 


Dealers Now Being Supplied 


OW I have at this writing heard the new battery sets only 

once, but I have been so impressed with their possibilities 
for making new listeners among farm folks, that I have been 
asking every radio dealer I have met what’s what. Boiled 
down, here is the information they give me: 

First of all, this new set will be available as part of the standard 
lines of some 15 or 20 radio manufacturers this fall. Just about 
all the big names in radio are putting out battery sets again this 
year. At the radio show in Chicago last June, ten manufacturers 
exhibited and demonstrated battery sets. 

That means something. For in 1930 at the Chicago radio 
show not one battery receiver was on exhibit. 

Five years ago as many battery sets were manufactured and 
sold in urban as in rural markets. Then, in 1927, the radio 
industry was handed the alternating current tube and presto! 
it appeared to forget the farm market. Since then, the farmer 
who doesn’t have a wired home has just about had to be content 
with aging receivers of the palmy days of the battery set. 

No wonder my rural radio dealer friend was heated up, then, 
about the prospect of getting this year a new battery set for his 
farmer customers living out of the electrified districts. And a 
battery set, so the promotion men tell me, that will be a reve- 
lation to those of us who in former days wrestled with 
rheostats—or forgot to wrestle with 


I HAVE a friend fortunate enough to own a farm of fat 
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battery and the two-volt tube, make a receiver that (the promo- 
tion men acknowledge if pressed) actually gives just a little 
better reception than the standard socket power sets, because 
it’s free from that ““AC hum”’ so annoying to some. 

There is one of those minor epics of American invention and 
business in the story of the development of the new receivers. 
I got it from an official of the big company which developed 
both the “‘air cell” battery and the two-volt tube. 

Among many other things, this concern makes dry batteries. 
Naturally they were not happy when the radio industry stam- 
peded into the socket power set business four years ago, but they 
did not sit down and sob. They started in to develop a receiver 
that would give folks in unwired homes service comparable to 
the socket-power set. 

That meant a battery that would not require frequent re- 
charging. It meant, if they used a dry battery, one of constant 
voltage to eliminate the fiendishly annoying voltmeter and the 
rheostat, by which the set owner regulated the filament current 
supply to tubes of the old-fashioned dry battery sets. Or else, 
of course, they could try to develop a variable-voltage tube that 
would work on strong new batteries and weak old ones both. 

The company engineers first tried to do the variable-voltage 
tube trick. No go. Then they set out to make a constant- 
voltage battery. Success! The process is too complicated to 
describe here, but, take my word for it, it is highly ingenious. The 
men who did it can take honest pride in their accomplishment. 

But—— 

When the battery man perfected this new constant-voltage 
battery the tube men discovered it would not deliver power 
enough to operate the regular vacuum tube equipment of existing 
radio sets! They were back where they started from. 


And a New-Type Tube 


NTIL the tube men got busy and developed a tube that 
would operate at the low power put out by the new long- 
lived, constant-voltage battery. 

It has taken about a year, I am told, to persuade radio set 
manufacturers that here at last was the combination that made 
possible sets satisfactory to listeners who live off the power lines, 
but who want a radio receiver convenient as the socket-power 
set, giving the same or better performance, and that doesn’t eat 
up a prohibitive lot of dollars’ worth of batteries per annum. 

Now the manufacturers seem to 





them and burned out our tubes; 
who were forever either having to 
get the storage battery charged, or 
buy a new set of dry cells to freshen 
up the “‘A” power supply. 


A New A-Battery 


HE heart of the new 1931 battery 

receiver is—well, it’s two things: 
(1) an “‘air cell’”’ battery for filament 
current supply; a battery that 
without replacement will operate a 
set for some 1,000 hours—or about 
a year of three-hour listening-in; 
and (2) a two-volt tube that uses 
efficiently the low-amperage current 
generated by the new type of battery. 

In combination, the “air cell” 
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be persuaded. They have gone into 
production—17 of them, at the 
latest count, are offering the long- 
life battery sets to dealers for this 
fall’s trade. You can get them in 
all the types of furniture—wee 
midgets to big consoles—offered as 
outer covering for the socket-power 
sets. 

Also the storage-battery set manu- 
facturers are coming back into the 
market. Hence those who prefer the 
storage battery for power supply, 
having access easily to charging 
facilities, also can buy new sets this 
year. 

It’s too bad, of course, that the 
radio trade didn’t produce these new 
battery sets [Continued on page 17 
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SUPPOSE if I were 

to keep classified 

count of the beauty 
problems about which 
you write me in hun- 
dreds of letters, the 
record would show that 
more women are troub- 
led by wrinkles than by 
any other skin blemish. 
So this month the Fdi- 
tor has given me a 
whole page in which to 
try to answer many 
questions about wrin- 
kles for you. 

Most women think 
of wrinkles as the posi- 
tive and tragic evidence 
of age. But this is toa 
certain degree a false 
notion. Wrinkles do 
often come with the 
years, but they are not 
inevitable till you are 
quite far advanced in 
years. And, moreover, 
they can also come 
from other causes. So 
the sight of them in 
your mirror should be : 
only a challenge to 
your courage and your 
common sense. 

There are two kinds 
of wrinkles. One kind 
is a shadowy network 
of fine lines, like the 


dried apple, or like the 
crinkling of crépey fab- 

rics. This type of 
wrinkles is characteristic of a 
dry skin. It is frequent in 
nervous people, in anemic peo- 
ple, and in women who suffer 
from constipation . . . for 
all these conditions may cause 
the skin to grow dry and 
papery. 

Your skin should be humid 
and flexible. The oil glands 
should secrete a natural lubri- 
cant which should keep the 
horny outer skin cells soft and 
moist and supple. When. . : 
because of exposure to wind 
and sun, or because of poor circula- 
tion, or from one of the ills just men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
. the oil glands of the skin fail 
to secrete enough oil, the skin grows 
parched and scaly. It peels and 
flakes. It grows stiff instead of being 
elastic. It crackles, instead of stretching and “giving’’ with the 
movements of the face in conversation. Then the skin wrinkles 
in fine lines. They come insidiously, these lines, showing at 
first only when you are tired, or when you laugh, or when you 
have been out in a pinching wind. Their very first appearance 
should be a warning to you to use lots of face cream. For that 
dry shriveling of the skin is caused by a deficiency or a total 
lack of the natural oil of the skin, and the obvious thing to do 
is to supply a good substitute for that important oil. 


Surface Wrinkles can be Eradicated 


F YOUR general health is good if you protect your 

skin from much exposure to drying winds and burning sun 
. « . if you can remove the nervous strain or anemia or the 
constipation which is a contributing cause then these 
little fine lines of dryness in the face can be postponed for many 
years by the regular use of good face creams. You may not be 
able to effect a lasting cure by the use of one jar of cream. With 
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Some you cali lose and some 


you keep 


By P hyllis W ray 


such a general tendency 
to dry skin, you may 
always have to pamper 
and lubricate your skin 
once or twice a day with 
a cold cream or skin 
food. But surely that 
is little enough to do, to 
keep wrinkles away and 
to keep your cheeks 
youthfully smooth and 
fresh. 


The Deep 
Varieties 


HE other wrinkles 

that faces have are 
deeper lines—deeply 
etched furrows that are 
definite creases in the 
skin and_ underlying 
muscles, not just crépey 
puckerings in the outer 
skin. Some few of these 
lines are very nearly 
inevitable with the 
years, because they are 
the lines of character. 
These are caused by the 
attachment of the mus- 
cles to the bony struc- 
ture of the face, and are 
molded by habits of 
laughing, frowning, 
raising the eyebrows, 
etc. The only thing to 


first shriveling of a UNGER AE SOE SRR Ae \ do for these character 


lines is to develop be- 
coming ones. Keep 


W, e I] L, [ your mouth corners 
ed i ile, d 
rl n g N a OW im ‘aeaent pie am vite. Stop 


frowning. Cultivate courage 
and calm peace of mind. They 
are the best antidotes for ugly 


J wrinkles. 
ATT Happy character lines are 


Wrinkles 


beautiful and give your face 
charm and interest. Living, 
loving, laughing, all make your 
face animated and expressive. 
The lines they form are lines of 
the beauty of full blown ma- 
turity. An adult face without 
them looks blank. As proof of 
that, think of the vacant face of an 
imbecile. I mention that only be- 
cause I think some women grow un- 
necessarily morbid about a few wrink- 
les. I want you to develop a whole- 
some philosophy about face lines and 
see some of them as part of your 
ripening beauty, an expression of your inner richness of mind 
and experience. 

But then there are also lines that you must fight and must 
correct. These are the lines of flabbiness, of lack of elastic vigor 
in your skin tissues. These are common after a long illness, or 
whenever the muscular tone of the body is low. They come 
from poor circulation, when the blood supply does not keep 
your facial muscles keenly awake and alive. These wrinkles 
are common on askin that is dull, opaque, muddy looking .. . 
also from poor circulation. For these wrinkles, the brisk tonic 
lotions, astringents and liquid cleansers are excellent. 

Some women bring wrinkles on themselves by reducing weight 
too abruptly and quickly. Your skin is a storage place for fat. 
The deep layers of skin tissue are larded with fat cells that 
cushion the body from blows, insulate it from cold, and provide 
a reservoir of energy against a time of hunger or disease. That 
cushion of fat fills out hollows, keeps the contours round and 
firm. It rounds out your skin [Continued on page 25 
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| A THAT followed is 
surprising but un- 
avoidable. It might 
not have happened to any 
other father and daughter 
so constituted in the'world. 
It certainly could not have 
happened to Maida and 
Maecenas under any other 
conditions. Maida had 
been so completely preoccupied with what was 
taking place in her, she had not thought of the 
possibility of Mike’s returning; when he did, she 
looked at him as if he were a rather unwelcome 
ghost. As for Maecenas, he was absolutely not 
responsible for anything. As will be seen. 

Nick Murtrie remained an enigma. 

Not one word was said until he had left them. 
This he did at once, saying “au revoir,” with a 
small wry smile for Maida, and for her father a 
stiff little bow from the hips that had deference 
but no surrender in it—then turning and swing- 
ing off down the shadowed lawn. 

Maida watched him go. Now that he was off 
the firing line, his shoulders drooped dejectedly. 
Down by the big willow he turned to look back and wave . 
Her lip quivered. A slow pain like a knife was writhing in her. 
What did she care what he was? If he could have seen her eyes 
then, he would have come back against ten thousand fathers, 
all mad. Suddenly her lips parted to call him back 

“The mine,”’ said a smothered voice behind her, “‘has run out.” 

She whirled round. Mike was leaning heavily on the back of 
the chair, his knuckles bone-white. He was glaring out over 
the valley. 

“‘How—how do you know?” 

With an effort he pulled his eyes down to her. 
just told me.” 

‘‘Bromberg!”’ 





“Bromberg 


She kicked off the blanket. 

“Yes, Bromberg.’’ There was the hint of a snarl in his voice. 
Slow spots of color were coming in his cheeks. His jaw tight- 
ened. Anger crept into his harassed eyes. Then slow, consid- 
ered words came out of him like drops of vitriol. ‘‘And while 
that’s happening, you sit here skylarking with that young 
lizard ig 

“Father!” 

“Don’t father me. I’ve watched you. 
head. From the first minute——”’ 

“Listen.”’ Her voice was shaky, but she hung on to herself. 
“You’re unreasonable. You don’t know what you're saying. 
Just because this rotten break has hit us 7 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ he roared, losing all control. The fact that the 
mine had failed and he was penniless was engulfed in the blaze 
its spark had kindled. ‘‘Don’t you suppose I know a sneak when 
I see one? Two-faced spy! Interloper! By God us 

“Stop!”’ In spite of herself, Maida was shouting too. “If 
you’re going to throw mud, I'll throw it. Why should that boy 
upset you so? I'll tell you. Because he works, and you know 
well enough you couldn’t earn an honest living if you tried. 
Now that the family grab-bag is empty, you’re sunk—you’re 
ditched. You lazy coot!” 
She gasped, and her eyes 
darkened with pain at 
the sound of her own 
voice. 


I’ve got eyes in my 








OR an instant she 

thought he was going 
to strike her. She had 
never seen his face go 
black like that before. 
She drew in a breath 
sharply, not afraid, but 
realizing that what had 
flown involuntarily into 
her head, utterly un- 
thought before, had been 


Heartbreak Hill 


Part [l—/n which Matas goes to a hotel 
and Maecenas into a long sulk 
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my girl, like your mother 
before you... ” 

At this ghastly observa- 
tion his voice failed him, 
and his fingernails bit deep 
into his clenched palms. 
Good God, what had he 
said? 

There was a stony si- 
lence. 

“Mike, honey,” came her voice at last, strug- 
gling for control. ‘Don’t you see how silly this 
is? I—I had to be polite to him, didn’t I? Noth- 
ing more than that, Mike. (That’s a lie, she 
realized.) He came up here to—just to ask how 
I was. (That’s another.) And we—we got to 
talking. Amanda brought out some tea. The 
least I could do, after—after——”’ 

“Now get this, Maida. You don’t under- 
stand these matters, but I do. That young 
blackguard is simply playing with you. Behind 
his pretty manners and his bashful smile he’s 
scheming to get in strong with you, to work on 
both of us—for his good and not for ours. I 
know it and I won’t have it. I’ll let it go this 
time. But you are not to see him again. That’s flat.” 

She shook her head and turned away. 

“Very well.”” White to the lips, he towered over her. ‘Then 
I guess you'll have to choose between me and that sneaking 
puppy. You and I can’t live together in the same house if he 
is coming here.”’ 

“T’ll be glad to choose,’’ she said with difficulty. She was on 
her feet, whiter than he, wide-eyed, trembling. ‘“‘I’ll leave 
Your worn-out old house tonight,” she said. 

In that moment she was magnificent and contemptible. A 
woman grown, she was fighting desperately for a love abrupt 
and irresistible, yet so vague to her young heart that she was 
not sure anything was worth fighting for. 

“Yes, you will!” he roared. 

“Yes. I will.” 

His eyes opened slowly. Haggard and incredulous, they 
stared at each other over the wreckage of the tea things and 
their lives, each silently imploring the other to take it back, 
take it back. But both knew nothing could be unsaid. 


T WAS an hour before Maida came to anything like her 

senses. She recalled vaguely changing her clothes, saddling 
Lance, and leaving the house. Yet that’s what must have 
happened: for here she was, in blue shirt and riding breeches 
(the slit right knee not yet mended), thundering along the 
abandoned river road, already halfway into the next county. 

Over Scarface the sunset was fading. Chill evening mist was 
settling in the hollows. Another half hour and it would be dark. 

When her anger cooled, these details became manifest. 

Maida pulled up, threw a leg over the pommel to sit there 
reflective in the gloaming. She glanced down at her knee 
showing through the torn corduroy, and grinned. The sprain 
was all right, anyway. She had forgotten it utterly, as had 
Mike; but it would be aching by this time if it weren’t all right. 
She would have gone, 
she told herself grimly, 
if it had been broken. 

But here she was. She 
had no money, no clothes 
but these on her back. 
It was swell to go kiting 
off, telling yourself your 
brute of a father -had 


chucked you out. But 
then what? You had to 
stop somewhere, have 
some sort of plan for 
going on living. You 
couldn’t, these days, 


throw yourself penniless 
on the world with a gay 


for him a rankling sore laugh. And get away 
for weeks, for months, with it. 

maybe for years. An ; . H’m. In the back of 
honest living . . . , . AF *S her head, she now re- 





“Yes? May I return 
the compliment? You’re 
a good-for-nothing flirt, 
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Here she was, in blue shirt and riding breeches, 
thundering along 


the river road 





alized, had lain a dim but 
sordid notion that Mike 
would come tearing after 
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her on Manfred, his big hunter, or in 
the car. He had not, and it was by 
this time plain he didn’t mean to. Any 
one of a dozen neighbor families would 
gladly—if a shade ironically, for 
they knew her of old—take her in. 
But she shrank from that. 
And she would not go 
back to Heartbreak Hill. 

What was left? “Be sen- 
sible,’ she told herself 
sternly. ‘For once in 
your life.” 

Then suddenly she grew 
very still, very much en- 
grossed in watching the 
steely river between hem- 
lock branches. After all, 
the hotel was left. Nick 
was left 


ITH a funny little sound 

she swung Lance around 
and took a wild and quite 
senseless step. Nick would 
know what to do, she told her- 
self over and over. That was 
all her thought. For the last 
five days he had filled her mind. 
Already he was—though she 
did not fully sense this—the axis on 
which her world moved. As simply, 
as naturally as a child turning to 
the one human force of which he is 
sure, she turned to Nick. 

His nice smile, his quick brown 
hands, all the eager, shy zest of him 
rose up before her, soothing her lonely heart, 
beckoning her on. Nick—Nick . . . Why 
hadn’t she thought of him at once? 

By the time she came cautiously back to the turnpike, 
crossed the river by the covered bridge, and climbed the 
broad gravel driveway to the hotel, darkness had fallen. The 
building gleamed with much electricity, like a beacon against the 
black woods. Across the shadowy valley, dimly, she could see 
her father’s house over on Heartbreak. 

She shivered a little. A sense of the unconventionality of her 
behavior stole over her, chilling her courage. Music came out 
of the hotel—a gay foxtrot; and she could see couples in white 
flannels and pastel fluffiness gliding by the lower windows. On 
the broad veranda were figures gently rocking, and from them 
rose the steady hum of middle-aged chatter. From the foyer, 
laughter and the whisper of feet 

Maida felt small and disreputable, and not a little foolish. 
She gritted her teeth, told herself savagely to get on with it. 

“Is—Mr. Murtrie here?” she asked faintly of the shadowy 
veranda. 

There was a perceptible pause, a lowering of voices—then a 
voice said he’d see. She dropped the reins over Lance’s head 
and slipped to the ground. She sat on the steps, her back to the 
people, staring out over the valley. It looked strange from here. 
iverything was strange, vaguely hostile. At her back they 
were whispering. The music whined and sobbed: 

‘Liza, Liza, skies are gray Pe 


ue 


: im 








OOTSTEPS were crossing the porch, running quickly down 

the stairs to her. She knew them, instantly, and her hand 
went to her throat. 

“Maida? Gosh, what luck! But— 

Her heart sang, hearing him say her name. “How'd you 
know who it was, Nick?” 

“Dunno. Just knew.” 

“Listen, Nick.’”’ Peace was stealing over her. Everything 
was going to be all right. She groped for him, found his hand 
and pulled him down into the darkness away from the mur- 
muring veranda. ‘‘I—I want to tell you——’”’ 

“But good Lord, you’re shivering! Poor kid, you’re frozen. 
You'll catch cold. Here.’ His coat came off and went round 
her. It was warm, smelling faintly of him. 

“You'll think I’m cuckoo, Nick . . . 

“I know you’re nothing of the kind,’”’ he told her gravely. 

“That helps. But look. Mike—my father has run me out.” 

“You’re kidding! You don’t mean i 

“Uh-huh. At least he said he didn’t want me if—if 
So I came.” 


” 
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Stillness fell. Maida felt 
the air was different, that 
something was going wrong 


“You poor kid! But 
why did he say that?” 

‘No reason,” she said, 
and then sighed with sud- 
den weariness. “He’s 
wilder than I am, that’s 
all, and that’s because the 
mine has flopped. Something about you set him off. He—he 
doesn’t like you, Nick.” 


TILLNESS fell. Maida felt the air was different, that 

something was going wrong. Nick lighted a cigarette, and in 
the brief glow of the match she could see his hand shaking. “I 
know that,’”’ he said quietly. And then after a little: ‘I’m 
awfully sorry about the mine, Maida. Does it mean———?” 

“T don’t know what it means.”’ She was baffled, irritated that 
he should fix on that. ‘‘That’s not the point. Point is, what am 
I going to do?” 

In the small pause before he answered, the air grew stranger 
still. It grew heavy with things thought and left unsaid. Nick 
had lost all the blitheness of his greeting. His cigarette tip went 
scarlet, showing his face puzzled and anxious, a little—was it?— 
disapproving. 

“But of course, the only thing to do is to go back. You 
mustn’t quarrel ae 

“Stupid! You don’t understand. I won’t go back.” 

Another pause, longer, heavier still. Everything was falling 
in like a house of cards. 

“What else can you do, Maida?”’ the boy asked, very low. 

At once, with those blundering words, her position became 
unbearable. She had looked to him for help, and he asked 
questions! He was taking Mike’s side, really. Trust a male! 
All the sinister things Mike had said of him rushed into Maida’s 
head. What on earth was she doing here? Actually, she knew 
almost nothing of this—this Nick Murtrie. He was a total 
stranger. True, he could have told her about himself. But 
when given the chance, he would not. And now, this namby- 
pamby, safe-and-sane, grandmotherly advice to go _ back! 

“Oh . . ! she gasped, almost hating him. 

“T tell you what let’s!’’ he said with an unfortunate air of 
brilliant discovery. ‘‘Let’s go in and dance! Things’ll look up 
after ™ 

“No, thanks,” she cut him off icily. This was the last straw. 
In two steps she reached Lance’s back, dug her heels into his 
flank and thudded down the drive. 

“Maida!” he called, dismayed. ‘‘Maida 

She did not answer or turn. She took the covered bridge at a 

gallop. Lance’s hoof-beats thundered sepulchrally in her ears. 
Coming out, she narrowly missed [Continued on page 31 
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H, I do wish we had a maid,” p sf | quired number of heated plates; and 
() face u at the top of his cover the baked liver 


said seventeen-year-old Elizabeth 
to her mother. “I get so sick and and bacon nicely browned in the same 


tired of rushing around at meal time . glass dish in which they are baked. A 
trying to get hot foods on the table, tablespoon for serving the meat dish is 
and then after I’ve had a few mouthfuls ga s placed at the right of Father’s teaspoons. 


running back to the kitchen for more Sister sits at Father’s right and 
serves the baked potatoes from a 


hot potatoes, or hot what-have-you.” a ‘ ye 

“But Elizabeth,”’ her mother replied, ° They are afl imposstbility piping hot glass baking dish (which 
“less than five families out of every Se . will keep the potatoes nicely hot). She 
hundred have maids. We're fortunate if someone must jump up also serves corn bread, cutting out 
that we do have Sadie to help us during . P wedge-shaped slices as needed, and so 
harvesting time when we have so many every lew munutes they will be hot-as-hot. Mother is 
to feed. And if we had hired a maid served first, Sister next, then Brother 
all these years you wouldn’t be going and Father. Brother makes it his 
to college this falli—our money would By Lucy M. Maltby business to see that water glasses are 


kept three-fourths filled throughout the 
meal, water glasses being passed to 
him for refilling. 
At Mother’s place are the teapot and cups. Salads 
are placed on the table before the meal, either in 
individual dishes or in a large salad bowl. 
The grapes, placed on colorful plates, are set 
on the tea table at Mother’s right. When 
dessert time comes, the soiled dishes are 
placed on the bottom shelf of the tea table and 
Mother serves the dessert. 
If you don’t have a tea table, persuade 
Father or Brother to make one for you this 
winter. Or you may find you have a lovely 
antique in the attic which can be used as an 
admirable serving table. 


Tea Wagons Save Work 


TEA or serving table and a set of heat resist- 
ant glass dishes can make meal time a joy 
time for Mother and “The Girls’ in almost 
any family. You'll be surprised how willing 


have been spent on help, not college.” 

A typical conversation between A 
mother and daughter? Yes, indeed! Doubtless you, 
too, have overheard similar remarks. Elizabeth’s 
mother is right, too. Had all available money been 
expended on service throughout the years, 
Elizabeth or Helen or Mary Louise could not 
go to college, and John or Henry or David 
could not be given the $2,000 with which 
to make a down payment on a farm of his own. 

Most farm women face the problem of pre- 
paring and serving three meals a day three 
hundred and sixty-five (almost) days a year, 
unaided by any paid help. Yet there are 
modern devices for preparing and serving foods 
hot without all the flutter and fuss of last 
minute dishing up and the incessant racing 
back and forth from the kitchen for second 
servings. By using the modern heat resistant glass 
for both baking and serving, a woman can have 
dainty table service and yet eliminate the inter- 
ruptions caused by frequent kitchen trips, for the 
glass dishes keep foods hot throughout the meal. 





The younger generation of women folk has decided once the men are to co-operate a bit in the serving when they realize 
and for all that if meal time is supposed to be a pleasant time, that once the family is seated, there’s to be a quiet, comfortable 
let’s make it a happy time for all—mother and daughters in- meal with no hurrying and scurrying back and forth from the 
cluded. Father and the boys have long considered it their kitchen. The homemaker who, by good planning, preserves her 
prerogative to sit down at a meal and stay seated at the table equanimity at meal time may be sure that throughout their lives 
until they have finished their last cups of coffee. her children will remember ‘‘what good times we had at home 

Take for instance this dinner they might serve: around our dining table.” ; 

Good planning is the keynote of success if your aim is a 
Well-Balanced and Easy to Serve Meal meal with the ons amount of work. Choose simple methods 
*Baked Liver and Bacon of preparation and ones that can be finished before the last 
‘teen nt ee minute. The family will like the food just as well and you 

Corn Bread—-Butter—Orange Marmalade much better if you aren’t tired. 
Grapes—Cookies—Coffee— Milk Here are a few simple menus suitable for oven-baking, and 

*Bake all these for about 45 minutes in a hot oven. (400° F.) serving on snappy autumn days: 

Menu No. 1 
Preparation Stuffed Pork Chop 
(utility dish) 


Remove skin from 
sliced liver and let 
stand in boiling 
water 5 minutes. 
Drain; salt and 
pepper. Roll in 
flour and lay in 
greased glass util- 
ity dish. Brush 
surface with melted 
fat. Fifteen min- 
utes before serving 
lay thin sliced ba- 
con over the liver 
and finish baking. 
Bake corn bread 
in a round glass 
open baking dish. 
Potatoes are baked 
with jackets on. 


Baked Onions with To- 
mato Sauce (casserole) 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 


Lettuce Salad—Fruit— 
French Dressing 


Spoon Bread—Butter 


Apple Pie (pie plate)— 
Cheese—Coffee— Milk 


Trim chops and 
mound bread stuff- 
ing on each. Ar- 
range in greased 
utility dish. 

Select medium- 
sized potatoes. If 
very large, cut in 
half. 

Cook small white 
onions 10 minutes 
in small amount of 
water. Put them 
in a greased cas- 


[Cont. on page 35] 


Serving 
Covers are laid 
correctly for mem- 
bers of the family. 
In front of Father 
are placed the re- 


September, 1931 


All the meat course 
cooked and served on 
one dish 
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Grinding Home Grown Crops 


{/ , 
A sO sor thing bout low cost silos, poultry parasites, grein for welah- 


Y compan- 
ion and I 
drove north 


out of Wichita, 


Kans., on a typical 
spring day, to visit a number of farmers and ask them just what 


is there to feed grinding. (Thus reads a letter from T. J. Charles). 

Our first stop was at the home of R. L. and George Emmert, 
father and son, who operate 430 acres in semi-partnership. The 
younger Mr. Em- 
mert was just pour- 
ing fuel into his 
lighter tractor. A 
neighbor had called 
and wanted him 
to grind a load of 
corn and oats. Mr. 
Emmert told me 
that he and his 
father had bought 
two tractors three 
years before, re- 
taining four horses. 
With these ma- 
chines they have 
farmed their 430 
acres. They grind feed for 
about 15 dairy cows, and a 
flock of sheep. 

Besides grinding all feed 
for their own livestock, the Emmerts do con- 
siderable custom work. They explained that 
neighbors had become interested in feed chopping 
and grinding, through their own enthusiasm, 
and had begun to ask them to do the work. In 
four years they had done a nice bit of business, 
just by taking the trade which came their way. 
Their charge is from 10 to 30 cents per hundred 
pounds, depending on material to be ground and fineness desired. 

A blower from the grinder sends the ground feed into a bin 
in the granary, from which it may be directed into wagon or 
truck standing in the driveway. The loads of unground feed 
are driven alongside the mill and thrown into the hopper with a 
scoop or fork. Chopped ear corn, oats, and alfalfa, are the 
feeds the Emmerts grind. 

“Our grinder paid for itself in one year and it has made money 
for us ever since,” Mr. Emmert told me. ‘We had a poor year 
and were short of feed. We had to have a grinder in order to 
feed our roughage at a profit.” 


Grinds Roughage as Well as Grain 


S WE were saying goodby, a nearby farmer drove in with a 
truck piled high with ear corn. As soon as the load of corn 
and oats was out of the way, George would have another job, 
but he grinned as he remarked, ‘“‘All I have to do is see that it 
goes into the hopper. The next we see of it, it’s in the truck.” 
Our next call was on a man who farms miles from town, 
in this open country, on only 20 acres. Kenneth Fry has a herd 
of 20 Jersey cows. He milks these with a milking-machine 
twice a day, and in the meantime 
keeps his tractor busy. ‘This 
man is engaged in no ordinary 
farming business,”’ I decided. And 
he has an up-to-date feed grinding 
set-up. From the driveway, corn, 
hay and fodder can be thrown into 
a chute which holds 75 bushels of 
grain. From here the material 
to be ground rolls directly into 
the mill hopper. The tractor 
drives the mill, and chopped feed 
can be blown back into the truck 
where it stands in the driveway, 
or into any one of several bins. 

“I have ground as much as 
twelve tons a day in this mill,’’ Mr. 
Fry said. “During January, I 
ground 60 tons of roughage and 


Pagel, ° 


The Emmerts q 
use a tractor to 


run the grinder 
and elevator 


washing fruit and other I opics in Veason 














Quicker sales and better prices are net results 
of having clean fruit 


r bors. This brought 
in $180 gross in- 
come. The best I 
have done is $300 
worth of grinding one month a year ago.” 

His total gross income from grinding during the past two 
years has been $3,600. Most of the custom work comes from 
October to March; November, December and January are the 
busiest months. This suits him fine for it would 
otherwise be a rather slack season. 

Four cows in the herd, two of them heifers, 
average 90 pounds per day of rich Jersey milk. 
They are fed ground fodder, ear corn, and oats 
and a protein concentrate, with a little good 
hay to keep them busy between meals. 

“There,” said my companion as we drove 
away, “is a man who makes 
money on 20 acres, in a sec- 
tion where several hundred 
acre farms are the common 


SGag 


The Reichenberger 
mill grinds baled 


alfalfa, hay and 
ce corn 





thing.” 
Nick  Reichen- 
berger feeds lambs. 


He continues to 
feed them because 
they have paid him 
well. When we 
walked into the 
feedyard, he told 
us that there were 
approximately 
2,000 Rambouillet 
lambs left in the 
‘ lot; 1,500 had gone 
jeer to market. A large 

mill which stands 
in the lot has for 
eight years been kept busy chopping and grinding alfalfa hay 
and corn. Feed is ground in quantities and stored in the bin. 
After mixing it is hauled by wagon to self-feeders nearby. On 
this farm there are 560 acres; 100 acres produce alfalfa, which 
is baled from the windrow. 

From 200 to 300 acres of the Reichenberger farm usually 
produce wheat, while there are about 150 acres of corn each 
year. Two tractors supply drawbar and belt power; horses are 
kept, too. 

The advantages of grinding home-grown feeds, as told to me 
by these men, are: (1) Feed goes farther and gives greater re- 
turns. (2) Waste is practically eliminated. (3) Less labor is 
necessary in feeding. (4) Less trouble from stock getting off 
feed. (5) Coarse roughage can be used to better advantage. 


Ir IS hard to increase egg production in mid-sum- 
mer, observes E. N. Holmgreen, Texas extension poultry hus- 
bandman, and yet during July, J. S. Reagan, Taylor county, 
did it. ‘‘After treating his flock of 324 hens for worms, he got 
41 eggs less for eight days; but 19 days later the flock was laying 
84 eggs more per day than before treatment.”’ If you are in- 
terested in exterminating roundworms and tapeworms from 
your poultry, write Topics Editor 
for a little booklet on the subject 
that we feel would be helpful to 
you. Free. 


Tue apple grower 
hardly knows, sometimes, what to 
believe about spray residue and 
how to remove it. A brush type 
cleaner will take off some residue, 
maybe 20 or 30 per cent. So, you 
see, if the residue is close to tol- 
erance, the brush type cleaner may 
remove enough to get the fruit 
past inspection. If residue is much 
greater than the tolerance, the 
grower simply must wash his fruit. 
Washing is easier than changing 

[Continued on page 30} 
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“*Dutch Boy White-Lead is my stand-by. 
Ic is the only thing to stand the weather, 
Dutch Boy is much cheaperin the long run 
because it holds up, and even the purchase 
price is good.” — Charles H. Williams, 
R. D. 2, Box 139 — Kingston, N. Y. 


e know every drop is pure 


WHITE-LEAD PAINT” 


and it 


about... 








REPAINTING OUTSIDE onl 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 














FREE! Send for the little folder 
offered free in the coupon. It shows 
you just what you want to know about 
painting. And how to get better results 
much easier. Send for it now! 





st This price (as of July 1931) will vary 
“* somewhat depending upon buyer’s distance 
from producing centers. 





costs only a 60 per gallon 


_ “Quick Mixing” 
saves time and labor 


If you want the “straight facts” on paint, 
just read these statements from farmers— 
all people who have actually used pure 
white-lead paint. 

You'll find the price “right” as C. H. 
Williams of Kingston, N. Y., says above. 
You'll find the cost over a period of years 
more than reasonable (as any painter will 
tell you; and no one knows paint like a 
painter). 

8 out of 10 painters use Dutch Boy, and 
one big reason is that it provides a durable 
and elastic coating that does not crack or 
scale. It wears down smoothly by gradual 
chalking, leaving a perfect surface for re- 
painting. Thus when you eventually do 
repaint, there will be no time and money 
spent for burning and scraping. You just 
paint right over the old long-lasting coat. 

Pure white-lead forms a tough film that 
resists the weather for many long years. 
You repaint less frequently. 


A Time-Saver 


In the new Soft Paste form, Dutch Boy 
White-Lead saves mixing time. It is easily 
stirred . . . simple to prepare. After a few 
short minutes,there’s yourpaintreadytouse. 

Just thin with linseed oil... add tur 
entine and drier ... and, presto, it’s ma 

Could anything be simpler? Is there onto 
easier way of saving money? Any surer way 
of getting the best paint money can buy? 

12%, 25, 50 lb. pails and 100 Ib. kebs. 





DUTCH BOY Soft Paste. WHITE + LEAD 


September, 1931 














= rT? 
... Folks, just read 
what these thrifty 
farmers have to 
say about Dutch 
Boy White-Lead 























“Every paint advertisement 
I ever read talks about pure 
white-lead. Why not buy the 
ingredients and mix them 
yourself? That's what I did. 
The cost per gallon was rea- 
ae sonable and the cost of the 
job as a whole was lower 
than if I'd aed cheap paint but had to put on 
extra coats. You are welcome to figure it out 
from my bills if you want to.”’— Simon Nafziger, 
Stryker, Obio. 








“My home is 40 years old and has been painted 
six times. I have always insisted that the painter 
use pure white-lead and pure linseed oil for the 
reason that I consider such to be the best paint. 
The building is wonderfully preserved consider- 
ing its age and the fact that it has been painted 
only six times during its life. The last job was 
done during the spring of 1930 and Dutch Boy 
White-Lead was used.” — Mrs. N. J. Perfield, 


Sumner, Washington. 
* * * 


“I’m an old user of Dutch 
Boy White-Lead and expect 
to keep on using it. It costs 
much less than other paints. 
It can stand hard weather, 
and doesn’t peel.” — W. F. 
Mashin, Southwick, Mass. 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue—St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street—Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bldg. 


gex st RSP 
ys 


SSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do much better painting, easier and for less 











money 
Name 

. i le Address 

F.J+13 Place and State 
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STOP the losses 


you can control 





T. M. Coursey of the Coursey Duroc 
Farms, Roseville, Ill. (breeder of 
Purebred Duroc Jersey Hogs) is @ 
regular user of Nema. The group 
above area fewof his herd treated with 
Nema Capsules that went to market at 
6months—average weight 233 pounds. 


Pigs growing slowly in spite of 
plenty of feed undoubtedly 


have worms 


USE 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


to kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs, Foxes 
Easy to give —assured correct dosage. Nema 
Capsules may be given without causing ill 
drug effects. They are low in cost. Depend- 
able —A Parke-Davis Product. 
C-A CAPSULES 
ForChickens and Turkeys 


C-a Capsules remove both Large Round- 
worms and Tapeworms in one treatment 
without causing a costly, long setback. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Write for free bulletins, No.6500nNema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Desk N-1-W, Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT » MICHIGAN 





Regaré 


Make 0? 






Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 


EW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte eerpter with its many wonderful NEW 
features. rite at once for Big how Special Offer. 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-06, Chicago, Lilinoia 




















in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or 
Oregon. Crop payment or 


OWN A FA 


easy terms. Free literature; mention state. H.W. Byerly, | 


40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


When answering advertisements, say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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| Keep pigs growing by self-feed- 


Six Months is Enough 


September litters, proper!y led and housed, 


should be 


ready lor 


d f larch 


market in 


By G. Bohstedt 


ROOD sows are much 
B better prepared to 

farrow pigs and take care of suck- 
ling pigs during early fall than they are in 
March. Why? Because they have been 
out on pasture all spring and summer. 
They have received a much more natural 
ration than can be fed in the winter. They 
have had a great deal of nutritious succu- 
lence, sunshine, exercise, fresh air, and, let 
us hope, fresh soil and fresh water. 

Are these things worth anything to a 
hog? Of course they are. They make for 
complete feeding. They provide the 
growth and health factors that have, 
during recent years, been found to be so 
essential. Some of these factors are neces- 
sary for successful reproduction. 

So the fall pig comes ushered into the 
world under more auspicious circum- 
stances than does his brother in March. 
Frequently the fall pig is born out on 
pasture, some distance away from worm- 
infested premises, and for this reason may 
enjoy freedom from parasites during the 
most critical period of his life. Anemia is 
unknown to this suckling pig on pasture. 

Soon, however, the elements conspire 
against this youngster. October weather 
is apt to be inhospitable. Even September 
has some raw days and nights, and cer- 
tainly November. How the little fellows 
shiver! They get little comfort from the 
fact that they are classified by the zoologist 
as pachyderms—animals with thick skins. 
No doubt, they would appreciate having 
thick fur instead of bristles. Soon they 
are weaned. Pasture is getting scarce, 
and what is left is coarse and sour and far 
from what it was earlier in the season. The 
weather gets colder. Now is the time that 
a pig is facing the seamy side of life and 
needs help. 

The self-feeder steps in like a good 
friend. There is no objection to slop- 
feeding or hand-feeding in general, only 
such feeding is apt to be not frequent 
enough with the nights getting longer and 
colder. But the self-feeder is right there 
for them and serves as an excellent pantry 
at all times. 


Keep Self-Feeder Filled with 
Complete Ration 


ERE they should find either a good 

feed mixture or an assortment of 
feeds that enables them to make up a 
balanced ration. Pigs can be trusted to 
do this better than any other class of live- 
stock. Of all denizens of the barnyard, 
they are the best food experts. The fall 
pig and the self-feeder, therefore, have 
proved themselves an efficient combina- 
tion. 

There are various ways of using a self- 
feeder. If pigs and dairy cows are teaming 
together on the farm, and if there is skim- 
milk or buttermilk to be had, this should 
be hand-fed to the pigs two or more times 
a day, with corn or bar- 
ley, wheat, or a mixture 
of these, possibly with 
oats in addition in the 
self-feeder. Small grain, 
by the way, should always 
be fed ground or rolled. 
Grinding medium fine, 
where it feels gritty, is 
better than very fine or 
mealy. 

Is grain and skim-milk 


ing grain and balancing mixture 


University of Wisconsin 





the best kind of ration for 
pigs in the winter? Not 
quite. We have had better success letting 
pigs, in the absence of pasture, have a lit- 
tle alfalfa hay in their ration. This hay 
may be given them in a slatted rack that 
permits the shattered leaves to be eaten by 
the pigs without becoming wasted. Leaves, 
whether from alfalfa, clover or timothy 
hay, supply the desirable nutrients in the 
way of vitamins, minerals and proteins. 
Hay may also be ground, as through a ham- 
mer mill with a fine screen, and then mixed 
with the grain to the extent of about 5 per 
cent, by weight. When leafy, well-cured 
hay has been fed in winter rations of pigs, 
they have enjoyed a protection against 
rickets or stiffness, sometimes called rheu- 
matism, that has been most surprising. 
Very frequently in years past and even 
nowadays concrete floors are blamed for 
causing rheumatism in pigs. As a matter 
of fact, in nine cases out of ten, there are 
instances of stiffness or rickets that are 
due to the lack of vitamins or minerals, or 
both, in the ration of pigs. 


Protein, Minerals and Vitamins 
Necessary 


HE writer recently computed that in a 

considerable number of drylot, or win- 
ter, feeding experiments, a ton of alfalfa 
hay was worth as much as $80. In every 
case the basal ration was made up of 
grain and balanced largely with animal 
protein feeds such as tankage or skim- 
milk. The alfalfa hay was added to a ra- 
tion that all along has been rated as an 
excellent one. In spite of this, the added 
legume hay made a splendid showing. 
When added to less satisfactory rations it 
was found to be even more necessary. 

The man who doesn’t grow alfalfa hay 
(and there are too many of him) can get 
nearly the same results through leafy 
clover hay or, of course, by feeding com- 
mercial alfalfa meal of high quality. 

Protein feeds from animal sources are 
highly desirable in the winter time when 
pigs can not browse on pasture, or root in 
the soil. Skim-milk, therefore, or butter- 
milk, or tankage, or fishmeal supply a 
quality of protein and minerals that to 
pigs are worth far more in the winter than 
in the summer. Protein and minerals 
must be supplied because the cereals (corn, 
barley, wheat, oats, etc.) contain too little 
of these essential elements. 

By comparison, what we know about 
protein and minerals now makes the 
knowledge of 25 or 30 years ago look in- 
adequate. Pigologists then were recom- 
mending winter rations of skim-milk and 
corn for pigs; in the absence of skim-milk, 
middlings or linseed meal. Then came 
“tankage one part and corn nine or ten 
parts.” About as complex as any was a 


ration of one part tankage, three parts 
shorts and six parts corn. 
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Now we have the “trio mixture,” also 
called the ‘‘trinity mixture,”’ to be fed with 
home-grown grains. It contains three 
sources of protein—tankage two parts, 
linseed meal one part, ground alfalfa one 
part; all parts by weight. The mixture is 


usually fed in a small compartment of a | 


self-feeder, with shelled corn or ground 
small grain in the larger compartment. 
Pigs are surprisingly adept in selecting 
proper amounts and proportions of grain 
and supplementary mixture. 


Grain Needs Balancing Supplement 


ELL known as the trio mixture is, and 
widely used as it is, it is not to be taken 
as the last word in the way of a protein- 
mineral-vitamin mixture; but it is an ex- 
cellent one and a great improvement over 
tankage alone with grain in winter. A 
higher grade supplementary feed will some- 
times give more profit, even though the 
protein in it costs more per pound, than 
the lower grade. [Let profit, not initial 
price, be the measure of economy.— Editor. | 
When a good balancing mixture is fed, 
one need not worry over the necessity of 
additional minerals other than salt or, in 
places, iodized salt. A good way of feeding 
salt, by the way, is to mix one-half per 
cent, by weight, of salt with both the 
“trio mixture’ and the grain mixture. 
Then, in case pigs should crave more salt 
than that, they may be allowed free access 
to block salt in a suitable container. 

This self-feeding arrangement then takes 
care of pigs in splendid shape. Where the 
custom has been to slop-feed, however, 
you can use the protein supplement with 
ground corn to make a slop. If you are 
using a commercial pig meal, follow the 
manufacturer’s directions. 

One point not to overlook is this: Keep 
the pigs gaining through the winter. There 
is no economy (numerous feeding tests 
bear me out on this) in roughing fall pigs 
through the winter. It is hard to get a 
pig in the notion of gaining after his gain- 
ing average has slumped. Liberal feeding 
of a complete ration from birth to market 
is the ideal program for profit. 


Dry, Warm Quarters Essential 


VERY good hog man appreciates that 

it doesn’t pay to be extremely careful 
and conscientious about one thing, such as 
a good ration, and at the same time neglect 
other important matters. Water is really 
a part of the feed and hogs should have an 
abundance of it, with chill removed in 
winter. Suitable shelter should be pro- 
vided and it doesn’t need to be expensive. 
An important thing to keep in mind is 
that a hog house should be dry and free 
from drafts. 

The hog was originally a mild weather 
animal but has become acclimated fairly 
well to the north. For greatest success, 
we need to provide as much as possible 
those things that produced the original 
hog in nature where he found an abun- 
dance of the growth and health nutrients, 
the minerals and vitamins, which have 
recently been proved to be all important. 
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New Radio Now Ready 


Continued from page 9 


two years ago when farm people had more 
spare funds. But the radio industry didn’t. 
Now, since it has at last come through, I 
hope farm incomes will be large enough so 
there will be a market—if the new sets 
fulfill claims of makers—among farm peo- 
ple who appreciate more than any others, 
the unique service radio gives them— 

Instant connection with the markets; 

A day-to-day personal contact with 
leaders in farm and home science; 

A front-row-center-aisle seat in the 
theater of entertainment, world events 
and culture; and 

Twice-a-day weather reports. 


September, 1931 








FARM POWER 


in its Handiest 


Most Usetul 





—The McCormick-Deering 


FARMALL 
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ie Ui YEAR, ALL-CROP USEFUL- 
ke NESS is the key to the great 
Kees demand for the FARMALL. 
The designers of the FARMALL got 
clear away from old ideas and old 
forms. They knew tractors, they knew 
the farmer’s problems, and they knew 
farm equipment from long experience. 
They summed up all this experience 
and designed a very practical new type 
of tractor, a new system of power 
farming. They built a tractor not for 
drawbar use alone, not only for belt 
or power take-off work, but one which 
worked as a unit in harmony with all 








field and belt machines, in all kinds of 


crops—including —<—s and cultivat- 
ing of row crops which had never before 
been successfully handled by mechani- 
cal power. They called it the FARMALL 
because that is a perfect name for it. 


Tractor Fuel Is DOWN! 


Gasoline has dropped 46 per cent in price 
in the past 10 years. Even if you could 


get your horse feed for nothing it would 
cost you more to raise your crops with 
horses than with a FARMALL. These 
facts are explained in our new booklet, 
“Gasoline or Horse Feed?” Write for it. 





Farmall Efficiency All the 
Year Around 


The FARMALL replaces 6 to 10 horses 
and 2 to 3 men. In a 10-hour day it 
plows 7 to 9 acres; double-disks 18 to 
25 acres; drills up to 45 acres. With 2 
or 4-row planter, it plants from 24 to 
46 acres of corn. Cultivates 2 or 4 
rows; with 4-row outfit it cleans 33 
to 50 acres a day, and, in later culti- 
vatings, 50 to 65 acres a day. Rotary 
hoes 50 to 60 acres. Handles all hay- 
ing jobs; cuts a 14-foot swath with 
7-foot FARMALL-powered mower 
and 7-foot trailer mower. 


The McCormick-Deering FARMALL has taken the lead among all trac- 
tors because it has proved itself everywhere as the handiest, most useful 
form of farm power ever offered to the farmer. Over a hundred thousand 
FARMALLS are at work today, many of them on farms that are completel 
horseless. Ninety per cent of all farms in the United States are of suc 
size that they can be practically farmed with the use of one FARMALL 
tractor. Thousands of men are saving labor and time, cutting costs, and 
making real money through the FARMALL and Farmall Equipment. 


Remember there is only one true FARMALL— the McCormick - Deering 
FARMALL, sold only by the McCormick-Deering dealer. See the dealer about 
cutting your own costs with the all-around utility of the FARMALL; he will 
be glad to demonstrate this tractor for you without any obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (7, AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


If it isn’t a McCORMICK-DEERING it isn’t a FARMALL 
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GG co-ops in 
the Middle 
West, and 


, 7 
/ he 
especially those 


near large cities, are considered 
among the most difficult of all co- 
operative organizations to manage 
successfully, due largely to the close 
proximity of egg producers to special 
and fancy markets. Frequently, if 
a poultryman is a large producer of 
quality eggs, he can get more money 
for himself by looking up his own special market. By so doing 
he can reduce all overhead of a co-operative and can get his 
product on the market quicker, thereby increasing its quality. 

Notwithstanding this advantage of the independent producer, 
the Pandora Co-opera- 
tive Egg and Poultry 
Association located at 
Pandora, Ohio, and now 
on its eighth year of 
successful operation, is 
filling a place in the 
marketing of eggs and 
poultry for the farmers 
in that vicinity that 
fully justifies its exis- 
tence. The organization 


ETE LEENA Ed 


is composed entirely of : A i 


farmers who have flocks 
ranging in size from 150 
to 1,800 hens. Some of 
these farmers have large 
enough flocks with high i 
production that they [| Salguero. Bes 
could easily secure a ™ Balai. oe 
special marketforthem- 7 

selves in some of the 
large cities at fancy 
prices, but the local 
association secures 
enough advantage to them that they not only 
stay with the co-op but are enthusiastic boosters 
for it. 

Let me observe here that one reason why many 
co-operatives fail is because its mem- 
bers do not understand the general 
principles of co-operative organiza- 
tions. In order to overcome this 
fundamental obstacle the local Smith- 
Hughes teacher of vocational agri- 
culture organized a short course in 
1923 in poultry marketing with a 
view toward forming a co-operative 
association. The course was started 
with a selective membership. The 
reason for this selective membership 
was that only members would be in 
the class who were in sympathy with 
the work and would not be just so 
many dead cylinders in carrying out 
the organization that was to follow. 

This course, perhaps the big reason 
the co-op has lived, took up the 
general marketing services such as assembling, grading and 
standardizing, packaging, processing, transporting, cold storage, 
distributing, risk-spreading and selling. Private marketing was 
compared with co-operative and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each noted. A number of the most successful 
co-operatives were studied in detail by noting their form of 
contracts, location for business, volume of business, saving of 
operating costs, quality of product, kind of leaders, method of 
control, apportionment of results, best markets, and different 
forms of capital stock. 


Members were Taught Co-operative Marketing 
7 following points were carefully studied: What the organi- 

zation should expect of its members; what members can expect 
of the organization; why co-operative growth is slow; why big 
returns, especially at first, should not be expected; the keen 
competition that can be expected from the old line private 
system; and capable management. 
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Pandora gs Co-Op 


For nearly eight years it has helped 
Pandora poultrymen to find better 
markets lor eggs and poultry 


By C. D. Steiner 


© 





The co-op truck collects eggs 
from the members’ farms 


Office of the Pandora co-op is 
in this building 
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After the presen- 
tation of the above 
material in ten les- 
sons the students 
were ready to form an organization. 
The instructor cautioned them about 
too great expectations from the 
association during the early years of 
operation, and that during the first 
two or three years they might lose 
money. He further added that 
ultimately he thought the associa- 
tion would prove a profitable venture but it meant sticking 
together and hard work. A contract was drawn up and con- 
stitution and by-laws submitted to the members. 

After the completion of the organization an attempt was made 
to secure membership. 
The original class num- 
bered 15 but when it 
came to getting them 
to sign up as members 
—that was a different 
proposition. The con- 
tract which seemed 
simple and mild enough 
from a student point of 
view became a stum- 
bling block for most of 
them when it came to 
signing up as members 
to deliver their eggs 
and poultry. It was 
with the greatest diffi- 
culty that ten members 
could be secured—the 
number required to 
form the organization. 

The part of the con- 
tract that seemed to 
keep the members from 
signing was the one 
compelling them to sell through the organization. 
Should they sell to other parties within a year, 
they were to pay a fine of three cents per dozen 
to the association. The latter could bring suit 
against the offending member and all 
expenses were to be borne by the 
co-operator who violated the con- 
tract. 


"Kickers Not Held 
by Contract 


FTER using the offending clause 
for three years it was taken 
out of the contract for it was dis- 
covered that any member who was 
compelled to remain with the asso- 
ciation against his wishes was hinder- 
ing the growth of the co-operative 
and that it would be much better off 
without him. 

The affairs of the association are 
managed by a board of five directors. 
The membership fee was $3 until April of this year when it was 
changed to $5. If a member does not ship through the associa- 
tion for six weeks when he has eggs or poultry to sell, he is 
dropped from the organization. Should he wish to become a 
member again, he pays the $5 fee all over again. The associa- 
tion’s policy is to hold its members through good will and 
service rather than with the teeth of a firm and hard contract. 
Were the organization to be started again no doubt greater care 
would be used in selecting its membership. In general the 
morale of the association is very high but there are always men 
who will never make good co-operators. 

The association has been very fortunate in its choice of 
directors and manager. All of these have been with the organi- 
zation from its beginning, serving in the same capacity as they 
are now. Roy Cook, the present efficient manager, has had a 
number of years’ experience as clerk in a general retail store, 
handling a retail business of his own and as a practical poultry 
breeder and producer. [Continued on page 20 
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Cut rough...to smoke smooth / 


CooLeR smoking, sweeter smoking, smoother smoking—that’s 
just “part of the day’s work” to Granger. The big, shaggy flakes 
burn slow, steady and cool—hence no harshness or bite. They 
burn clean to the last dry ash—hence no soggy heel. And they 
last longer per pipe-load to boot! 
For the “Rough Cut” way is the only right way to cut tobacco 
for pipes—that’s why this one-purpose smoke is the “man for Cut for Pipes Only 
the job.” As for flavor and fragrance—you be the judge. Our 2 Big Flakes that Burn. 


= ¥ : Slow and Cool 
own Wellman’s Method mellows tobacco and brings out the © Gesu ee tek 
No Seggy Heel 
Made by Wellman’s 
Method—an 1870 


GRANGER fr" === 


flavor as nothing else can! 








We picked a jury of hens 
to decide on this worm question 


THERE'S been a lot of talk about 
this or that treatment being the 
best for worm-infested poultry. 
We decided to let the hens do a 
little talking ... in eggs! Sixty- 
six culls were taken from a 
badly infested flock. Post-mor- 
tems had shown the main trouble 
was tapeworms. Thirty-three of 
these culls were treated with 
an iodine treatment, and the 
other thirty-three with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Ver-mi-trol. 

The week before these birds 
went on test the iodine pen laid 
27 eggs. The Ver-mi-trol pen 
laid 22. During the first 7 days 
of the test the iodine hens again 
laid only 27 eggs, but the Ver- 
mi-trol birds laid 50. And at the 
end of three months the 33 
iodine hens had laid only 372 
eggs. The Ver-mi-trol birds had 
laid 579! And that’s the hen’s 
own story told in hen language 
. . . in egg production! 


Let’s see why the Ver-mi-trol 
brought these wormy hens back 
into production quicker and why 
at the end of 3 months they had 
laid 207 more eggs than the ones 
that received the iodine. In- 
stead of one single, drastic, up- 
setting dose of medicine, hand- 
administered as was the iodine, 
Ver-mi-trol is divided into 
twenty doses, mixed with just 
enough mash to make it palat- 
able, and fed to the chickens. 
Ver-mi-trol is kept in contact 
with the worms for days. No 
preparatory fasting. No drastic 
dosing. Ver-mi-trol does not 
sicken or weaken the flock. 

If you have wormy birds, treat 
them with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Ver-mi-trol, a flock treatment! 
They'll tell you quickly what it 
did for them... in eggs! See 
your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 





EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
r bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
nd roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 151. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
901-951 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 
























When answering advertisements say, 
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Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 





“T saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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There is an old saying that large oaks 
from little acorns grow. The Pandora Co- 
operative certainly had a small enough 
beginning. It began business by renting a 


| small dark room in the basement of a local 


store and paying $1 a month rent for 
same. Its office equipment consisted of 
two old chairs, a desk that cost $1, and a 
25-watt light bulb. 

The first shipment consisted of four 
cases of eggs, and the second shipment of 
three cases two weeks later. The manager 
worked for the first few weeks for nothing, 
even gathering the eggs on a route of 
twelve miles at his own expense. The 


| first shipments in the fall of 1923 to New 


| the list. 


York City netted the co-operators a fine 
sum over the local market price. In 
a few months 20 members were added to 
Business for the first year 
amounted to $10,000. 


Annual Meeting a Big Event 


AST year the association did close to 
$100,000 worth of business; this year, 

the eighth of its existence, will find it doing 
about $10,000 less, largely because of re- 
duced prices for poultry products. In- 
stead of just handling eggs and poultry 


| alone as at first, the association has added 


feeds and poultry equipment to its line. 
It has had to make several moves from its 


| first location because of increase of busi- 


ness and now occupies the rooms of a 
former livery barn and implement house 
60 x 100 feet. Four persons including the 
manager constitute the office force. 

The co-operative now has 80 members. 
Once a year the members are invited to 
the annual meeting when prominent 
poultrymen of the country address the 
association. A general program is given, 
officers for the ensuing -ear are elected 
and a typewritten report is given to each 


| member telling him just how much busi- 


ness he has done with the association, 


| when each transaction was done and what 








his profits are over the local market price. 

This record sheet seems to work wonders 
in the way of maintaining and developing 
the morale of the association. It is not an 
uncommon thing for some of the members 
to do enough business with the organiza- 
tion to bring them enough net profits over 
the local market price to pay their taxes 
for the entire year. No wonder a member 
would be loyal to his co-operative if it 
lifts this heavy burden from his shoulder 
in an indirect way. 


Good Roads Simplify Collection 

GGS are gathered from the co-opera- 

tors by truck from April to November. 
During the remainder of the year when 
farm work is not so pressing members 
bring their eggs to the association, so as 
to keep down the overhead. Most of the 
members trade at Pandora, live within 
five miles of it, have good roads the entire 
year and are wont to come to town at 
least once a week; so they might just as 
well bring their eggs to the association. 
There is a distinct advantage in getting 
the members into the office frequently for 
it keeps them in personal touch with the 
management and what is going on. Should 
they become dissatisfied with some affairs 
of management, which nearly always are 
trifles, the manager is able to iron out the 
difficulties in a short time. 

The association has done a great work 
in improving the poultry practises and the 
total production in the community. There 
is a marked difference in the management, 
feeding and housing of poultry, and eggs 
of higher quality are produced. It is a 
continuous school, urging members to a 
greater efficiency in poultry production. An 
outgrowth of the work of the association 
together with the Smith-Hughes teacher is 
Pandora’s Annual Baby Chick Day. 
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After Grass What? 


Timely advice on feeding 
By Grif McKay 


EPTEMBER winds up many perma- 


nent pastures. Those pastures which | 


have been fertilized and rotated still pro- 
vide quite a few pasture days. The others 


which have borne the punishment only | 


hot, dry July and August can give are 
usually so short or the grass is so woody by 
September that only repeated favors from 
Jupiter Pluvius can bring them back in | 
shape for profitable grazing. 

One thing the neglected September pas- 
ture does produce in abundance is weeds. 
Ragweed, pigweed, goldenrod—they grow 
where, seemingly, nothing else will. But 
they are worthless for milk making and 
may cause bad flavors in milk. Grazing 
these pests may be profitable with sheep 
or goats, but not with dairy cows. 


Fence and Paper Silos 


N short, begin grain feeding in Septem- 
ber if it hasn’t been started before. 
It is bad enough to withhold grain during 
the summer, but it is worse to withhold it 
in September. It takes weeks to get back 
into production a cow that has slumped 
from lack of grain in late summer and fall. 

Since cows must have roughage, the 
failure of grass calls not only for grain, but 
for hay. Good hay is a short crop this 
year with a great many dairy farmers, due 
to the drought of last year. Drought is 
like that—its effects are not over when 
rain comes. 

This shortage of hay means several 
things. Some farmers will feed poorer hay 
than usual (Sudan or millet instead of 
mixed hay or clover), perhaps making it 
more palatable by running it through a 
feed mill, and making up for shortage of 
protein by feeding a balancing feed carry- 
ing more protein. Some will feed the usual 
clover more sparingly due to smaller yield, 
piecing out with corn fodder or other 
roughages. Some will have to depend on 
beet pulp, oat mill feed, etc., as they did 
last winter. 

What more farmers ought to do in the 
present situation is make silage. Corn, 
kafir, sunflowers (and various other crops) 
put into the silo will help wonderfully in 
cutting down feeding costs. Silos built 
above ground cost less this year than they 
have in a long time. A good last minute 
silo can be built quickly and cheaply of 
wire or slat fence and lined with water- 








Your quick-action opportunity: 
(Genuine 


(Goodrich | ires 


for as little as 
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$4.80 in pairs 


TEN YEARS AGO 
a tire for a Ford or 
Chevroletwould have 
cost you $24.50, and 
it wouldn’t have been 
half the tire you areof- 
fered today for $4.98. 








proof paper. A trench silo, made with 
plow and scraper, costs little; labor is | 
about the only item of expense. A roof, if 
you like; even that can be a cover of 

waterproof paper, or, simpler still, a cover- 
ing of straw. A trench silo is within reach 
of anybody who has well-drained ground. 


Balancing Home Grown Grains 


HE problem of fall and winter feeding is | 

not entirely solved, however, by an abun- 
dance of hay (or other suitable roughage) 
and liberal feeding of home-grown grains. 
Hay and grain do not supply a complete 
ration. Protein, the element so essential 
to milk flow in dairy cows and to profitable 
gains in pigs, is lacking in the usual run of 
home-grown crops. That explains why the 
complete ration made up entirely of home- 
grown crops is so difficult to attain. Hay 
made from alfalfa, clover, soybeans 


QUICK-ACTION TIRE PRICES 

CAVALIERS SUPER CAVALIERS 

4 ply 6 full plies 

Ga... ...-. ease 2.5021...°..... $8.75 
4.50-20....... ig Ne ibaa 12.20 
ae 5.69 5.25-21..... 0 oo 
Ge-ao........ 6.65 5.50-20..... ee be 
Se 6.75 6.00-18..... ; 0» 
5.00-19...... 6.98 6.00-19..... .... 14.90 
§.00-20........ 710 680-3.......:;.%a 
5.00-21...... 7.36 600-21.......... 150 
i > a 8.57 6.50-20.... 17.25 
§.50-19..... 6.90. - 720-2: cco 











HINK OF IT! A tire made by the 

oldest and most experienced man- 
ufacturer, with the Goodrich name on 
the sidewall, sold under the Goodrich 
guarantee, backed and serviced by a 
Goodrich dealer—for less than a five- 
dollar bill! 


Other sizes correspondingly low. It’s 
money in your pocket to take off those 
worn, unsafe tires, and put on Cava- 
liers now. 


Quality? A-1 rubber in the tread, 


A-1 cotton in the fabric. By actual 
test this is a 26% better tire. And the 
handsomest you ever put on your car! 

There’s no excuse for riding on tires 
that give trouble, menace safety, 
another minute. Have the Goodrich 
dealer fix you up with Cavaliers while 
these prices last. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, California. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario. The International B. F. 
Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


es a 
and other legumes (with leaves on) tries | 
to make up for the shortcomings of corn, OO | kK a V a 1e] a 
oats, barley, and the like; but the general 


run of legume hay is too lacking in protein 
to balance the grains. Additional protein 
must be supplied. 
Protein is abundant in linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal, soybean meal, corn 
Continued on page 23 
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32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products— 


Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers - Rubber Footwear - 


Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels 


Hose + Belting + Packing * Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Saves Feed hy Worming 
“W.C. Huber, Huber’s Reliable 
Hatchery, Fostoria, Ohio, made a real 
saving in feed after worminga flock of 
490 pullets which were practically at 
a standstill as far as growth was con- 
sidered due to infestation by both 
tapeworms and roundworms, Before 
treating them with Parke-Davis C-A 
worm capsules, the pullets were con- 
suming 700 pounds of mash a week. 
Aftertreatment,definiteimprovement 
was shown in a weck and the mash 
consumption dropped several hun- 
dred pounds.” from June Hatchery Tribune 
for 


rn C-A 
Zan WORM 


APSULES 
- Easy fo Give, 
Quick Action, 

Efficient, Dependable— 


A Parke-Davis Product 


ONE C-A WORM CAPSULE KILLS 
BOTH LARGE ROUNDWORMS 
AND TAPEWORMS 
NO LONG, COSTLY SETBACK 


Worms find their way into the best of 
flocks but the wise are quick to get rid of 
such losses. W.C. Huber writes that he 
reduced his food ration more than one- 
half for his 490 chickens after worming 
with C-A Capsules. The small cost of the 
capsules gave him a tremendous saving. 
For profit keep your flocks worm-free. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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: PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desh C-1-W ss, Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Without obligation send me bulletin No.661 
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NEW 


FRE BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS, FOXES and RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 








Toadvertise our business, ma wet new friends and ‘ introd ace our 
new in catalogue of Elgin watches, we wil! sen se nt 

w. Spackal watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 

Stem wind and stem set, newest style decorated dial, 2 

guaranteed for5 years. Send this ad- 

and watch will be sent at once by mail 

se 00 and we will send two watches. Satisfaction 

teed or money refunded. Address 


guaran’ 
CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. 4224. SHEP IPAN 
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Poultry Parasites 
By E. N. Holmgreen 


Poultry Husbandman 
Texas Extension Service 


NLY two eggs from the flock of 339 | 


hens. November, of course, but yet 


the A. & M. extension calendar indicated | 


a daily production of 68 eggs from such a 
flock. Henry Burrell, Wheeler county, 
Texas farmer took another look at the 


calendar, and then—he wormed that flock. | 


It took a half day and it cost $4, but a 
month later he chuckled. The hens laid 
212 eggs. No other management shifts 
could explain it—intestinal worms had 
been knocking this man out of 95 per cent 
of his poultry profits. 

Few flocks of poultry are entirely free 
from worms of one kind or another. They 
are found in the intestinal tracts of nearly 
all fowls and when heavy infestations 
occur their presence becomes serious. Let 
sanitary measures lax and conditions for 
their spread become favorable and these 
parasites multiply with alarming rapidity. 
A bad infestation of worms can quickly 
change a flock of healthy, vigorous and 
profitable layers into sleepy, thin, diseased 
and practically worthless hens. 


Worms Rob Fowls of Feed 


ORMS are most efficient workers and 

damage the fowl in several ways. They 
rob the bird of the feed it eats. Like all 
other living organisms, they give off waste 
matters which act as a toxic poison, slowly 
and continually poisoning the bird. They 
irritate the mucus lining of the intestines, 
seriously interfering with all digestive 
action. 

Young chickens or turkeys are more 
seriously and fatally affected than mature 
ones. In birds under six months of age 
even a few worms are often sufficient to 
cause illness and death to large numbers in 
a short time. When properly fed, housed 
and cared for the grown fowl is somewhat 
resistant to these parasites and a light 
infestation may go unnoticed for some 
time, even though egg production is re- 
duced. 

There is nothing about worms to cause 
poultrymen to get panicky. A little 
common sense prevention all the time and 


close watch and treatment when needed is 


the whole prescription. 


Screen Birds from Droppings 


AS all worm eggs pass out with the drop- 
pings, every effort should be made to 
prevent chickens from getting at them. 
Screening just under the roosts with two- 
inch poultry nettings will stop the birds 
from getting to the droppings on the 
Dispose of droppings 
away from the flock. Thoroughly clean 
out the house once per month and dispose 
of all litter away from the flock range. 

Provide a double yarding system so 
that one side can be plowed up, dried out 
and reseeded to green feed while the flock 
is ranging on the other portion. 

Provide mash hoppers and water vessels 


| of a type that prevents birds from step- 
| ping in the feed or water, or from standing 


so the droppings fall in the troughs. 

See that no wet sloppy places or stag- 
nant pools are on the range and keep the 
house dry around water vessels. 

Don’t guess about worms—there is no 
need. Kill a sick bird now and then (it 


| generally dies anyway) and slit open the 


intestines from end to end. It takes but 
a moment and then you will know. 

When such simple prevention methods 
are used fewer treatments will be needed. 
Seldom will mid-season dosing be neces- 
sary. When the infestation is watched, 
pullets may be wormed before coming into 
lay while the hens may get their dose when 
at the lowest point in production. 











NTESTINAL worms 

quickly infest young birds 

-making them thin, 
scrawny and undersized — 
culls. Get the worms 
now. Worm your chickens 
and poults when half grown 
—worm them with the 
GIZZARD CAPSULE. 


5 Times As Effective 
Worms in the intes- _ 
tines are beyond the { 
effective reach of ordi- \ e 
nary Wormers. The ’ 2 
GIZZARD CAPSULE 
is insoluble. This insoluble 
container carries the medi- 
cine through the crop and 
through the glandular stom- 
ach to the gizzard—medicine 
cannot mix with food or be- 
come weakened; none can 
be absorbed along the way; 
all is held until it reaches 





Me—__ 
GIZZARD 
CAPSULE 





Test on a few of 
your birds. Note the 


the worms. worms—note also 
Fresh, Full-Strength how quickly the 
Medicine wormed birds show im- 


provement in general 
appearance and health. 


Trial Package 


In the gizzard this insoluble 
air-tight Capsule is crushed 
—jt cannot pass through the 


unbroken. This 


gizzard 
releases the correct dose of FREE 
fresh, full- h ici . 
resh, full-strength medicine Write for free sample 


right into the intestines upon 
the worms. A triple combi- 
nation medicine — Kamala, 
for Tape Worms; Nicotine, 
for Round Worms; and Pyre- 
thrum, for Pin or Ceca Worms. 
Little wonder The GIZZARD 
CAPSULE is sure of best results 
little wonder it has many 
imitators. 
Accept no substitute or imitation—a drug, feed or 
hardware store near you sells the original and only 
genuine insoluble GIZZARD CAPSULE. Or from 
factory, postpaid. Chick size (for half grown birds) 
100-cap. pkg., 90¢; -pkg., $3.50. Adult size : 50-cap. 
pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 250-pkg., $4: 500-pkg., $7. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 915 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Send Trial Package Gizzard Capsules, free and 
| postpaid. (One only to a family.) | 


| Name l 


—use the cou- 
pon; or buya 
regular sized 
package from 
your dealer 
upon our 
guarantee of 
satisfaction 
to you or your 
money back. 





| 
| 
| LS Ou... ‘ State 











Handling 
of Birds . . . Recommended by 
Colleges and Experiment Stations 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 





BUNIONS {2:32 





MAGIC 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedo- 
dyne solvent. Stops torturing pain almost 
instantly. Reduces the disfiguring growth 
so fast you willsoon wear smaller, trimmer 
shoes with easeand comfort. It’s amazing. 
MAKE THIS TEST— Just write and say: 
“I want to try PEDODYNE”’ and prove t 
quick ,sure,amazing results. Noobligation. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 7/7-K 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, illinois 
Farms in 


LAND OPENING Minnesota, 


North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. Improved farms, new 
land at sound investment prices. Write for 


FREE BOOK and details. 
E. C. LEEDY Dept. 28, G. N. Ry. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





St. Paul, Minn. 
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After Grass What? | 


Continued from page 21 
gluten, high-grade alfalfa leaf meal, etc. | 
Whether to buy one or more of these | 
supplements and mix with ground grain, 
or buy a ready-mixed protein balancing | 
feed for home-grown hay and grain has 
been a favorite question for debate for | 
some years. More and more the ready- 
mixed balancing feeds are gaining favor. | 

One gets, in a ready-mixed protein 
supplement, greater variety of proteins | 
than is ordinarily available to the individ- 
ual buyer in small amounts. 

For one thing, the manufacturers are 
using materials of higher quality. More- 
over, the manufacturers have accepted the 
rightful place of commercial feeds in the 
farm feeding program—that of supple- 
menting home-grown crops with feed ele- 
ments necessary to a complete ration. The 
feed manufacturer urging the sale of 
home-grown feeds and exclusive use of 
commercial feeds is more rare than a day 
in June. 


Profit Determines Value of Feed 


HEY cost too much” is a popular in- 

dictment of the ready-mixed balancers. 
This objection may have its basis in the 
prevailing custom of judging by initial 
price per ton, or feed cost per unit of pro- 
duction—so much per 100 pounds of milk, 
or per hundred pounds of pork. A much 
fairer way to judge feed values is to com- 
pare profit; profit per day or per month is 
really the right answer. That means 
weighing the feed and milk for each cow 
at least once a month. There never was a 
time when it was more necessary to do 
this. If you are not a member of a testing | 
association, you can do the weighing your- | 
self. Some of the feed dealers can supply | 
scales and record sheets free of charge. | 
[Write us if your dealer can not supply 
you.—Editor.] 

Buying feed right is one of the first 
essentials to profit in feeding dairy cows. 
When to buy is not a settled question. We 
find some cow testers advising purchase of | 
the year’s feed supply in June because 
‘prices are generally lower then,” and an- 
other urging October purchases for the 
same reason. Buying what you need when | 
you need it may be as wise a plan as any, | 
with these added suggestions: 

Keep a fair amount of feed on hand 
during winter, otherwise you may run out 
during a period of bad weather that makes 
hauling difficult. If you use ten tons dur- 
ing the winter, put in three before winter 
sets in—now’s a good time. Keep a bal- 
ance of one or two tons. Keep a lower| 
balance in summer. 


Credit and Delivery Costs 
Something 

HE wide-awake buyer realizes, natur- 

ally, that credit, warehousing and de-| 
livery cost money and that the feed dealer 
who is on to his job is going to charge for | 
these items. Why not, then, buy on the 
basis of cash, take the feed from the car, 
and haul it yourself? 

Most feed dealers will welcome the op- 
portunity of figuring with a group of 
farmers whose orders total a carload. The 
dealer can give better service and offer you 
bigger savings when he is able to sell in 
greater volume, when he sells for cash, 
and when he is spared the cost of handling 
and delivery. 

The experience and purchasing advan- 
tages enjoyed by reputable feed dealers 
makes it only wise practise for dairymen 
who pool their orders to depend on the 
dealer to do the actual buying. A wide-| 
awake feed dealer who handles good feeds | 
can help you to save some money. 

Just one thing more—changing rations 
is bad policy. Get a good feed, the one| 
that enables you to make the most money, | 
and stick to it. 
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LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 











WISH | WAS A RABBIT. WOULDN'T 
HAVE TO WASH My HANDS THEN. 


} 





RABBIT 


OH YES YOU 
Wout 0! | WASH 
MY PAWS 
EVERY DAY! 




























MARY, | DON'T KNOW HOW I'D KEEP 
MY FAMILY'S HANDS CLEAN wirHou 
LAVA. 'iT REALLY GETS 
THE DIRTY DiRT. 















SO TENDER 
WITH THE SKIN,TOO. 
AND IT WORKS BAST! 
JOHN ALWAYS USESiIT 
AFTER A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 














JOHN'S WIFE 





BILL'S WIFE 












LAVA GETS THE DIRT THAT 
ORDINARY SOAPS CAN’T BUDGE! 


Lava is a big, long-lasting cake ofsoap, glycerine in Lava, too, which 
especially made to get grease and soothes and softens the skin. 
ground-in dirt. It actually cleans the Lava is great for slicking up the 
dirtiest pair of hands in Jess than a_ children’s knees and elbows, too. Re- 
minute—even in the hardest water! moves fruit stains and ink spots, cleans 
The pumice in Lava does the work. pots and pans, wash basins and por- 
It removes barnyard stains andimple-__ celain. 
ment grease in a jiffy, yet it is soft and Your local grocery and general stores 
powdery to protect the skin. There’s _ sell Lavain two large sizes, 6¢ and 10¢. 








FREE! LAVA SHADOW PICTURE BOOK 
@ FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Fun for the children! Write for this free book today. 
It shows how to make all kinds of amusing shadow 
pictures with the hands. A free sample of Lava Soap 
comes with each book. Address: Procter & Gamble 
Co., Dept. LFJ-91, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














LAVA SOAP 


takes the dirt — protects the skin 
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$700 
for Your OLD 


LamporLantern 






























ON A NEW 


Coleman 


Now your old lamp or oe (any 
old kind) is worth $1.50 if you act 

uickly. For a limited one Coleman 
p see are offering this liberal trade-in 
allowance on the famous Coleman Pres- 
sure Gas Lamps and Lanterns. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Two types 
to select from... both ready to give you 
continuously dependable lighting service. 


(1) New Roto-Type Burner Models... 
(Instant Lighting). Greatest advance in 
history of pressure-gas illumination... are 
a universal success. New Roto-Type Burner 
. -. assures clear, steady brilliance ...no 
glare...no flicker. New Rotary Tip Cleaner 
...aregular“carbon chaser”... keeps gas- 
tip open... no clogging. New Over-Siz 
Generator... lasts longer...accommodates 
wider range of fuels .. . reduces upkeep. 

(2) Standard Quick-Lite Models... 
(Match Generating) ... for years leaders 
in low cost light- —— 
ing aoe. All Cole- 
man lights make and 
burntheir own gas 
from regular motor 
fuel. See the Coleman 
dealerin yourcom- 
munity. 


Gas Heat for 
Everybody! 
Hears alo Rote D. ‘ 

eaters (also portable 
bring clean, Realth ful MODEL 5A 
gas heat to homes 
everywhere. DeLuxe Model No. 5A haseight large 
radiants. Lights instantly. Equipped with Thermo- 
Safety Generator. epomey finished. U.S. 
Retail Price, each, $28. 
The New Coleman lh No. 9 is small in size 
but big in heat! Seven radiants. Torch lighting... 
oo quickly. Portable . . . weighs only 
55 pounds . .. carry and use it anywhere. 




















Burns cheapest fuel. Handsome in a spon 
ance. U. S. Retail Price, each, $16.50. 
aD CD SEED GEES GED GENS GEES GED GUD GED aD 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kas.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Cal. 3 Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Address Office Nearest You, Dept. F J 33 j 
Please send me illustrated literature on Cole- 
man Appliances checked: 
O Lampsand Lanterns O Radiant Heaters 
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For the Oder Woman 


A dress clesigned for the average mature figure 


By Jane Moreland 


ANY of the new styles require a 

young slim figure to wear them 

properly. If an older woman is 
able to obtain a dress of this type large 
enough, it is apt to treat her unkindly, 
frequently accenting her poor points. 

The dress shown on this page is of a 
type that would be comfortable and flat- 
tering to the average mature figure that 
is not slim, for all the lines tend to slender- 
ize the apparent width of the wearer. 

Why not select one of the very popular 
tweed prints, and make it up in this style, 
if you want a gown that will be perfect 
for automobiling or for other similar occa- 
sions this fall. Black satin is going to be 
very good this season, and it too would 






















be an excellent material for developing 
this style if a more dressy gown is wished 
White crépe or white organdie could be 
used for the vestee. Number 3173 is 
designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inch bust. The 36 requires four yards of 
39-inch material with one-half yard of 39- 
inch contrast. 


ES weight or chiffon woolens bid 
fair to be among the most accepted of 
the fall fabrics, especially those with the 
dull, rough surface. These new sheer 
fabrics are as different from the old board- 
like broadcloths and cheviots of 20 years 
ago as can well be imagined. The modern 
woolens can be shirred, draped or handled 
in nearly as many ways as a silk crépe. 
Coats will not be quite as flared and 
there will be a tendency to wear the 
brighter, richer colors in 
coats as well as in dresses. 
The Second Empire or 
Eugenie hats are smart 
when worn by the right 
person, but are trying 
above the average middle 
aged face. The vogue of 
completely covering the 
hair with a tight-fitting 
felt is completely out. 
The softly-waved hair 
line that frames the 
face is exposed by all 
the new hats. 








Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number a 


size required. 


1931 Fall Catalog containing 175 


up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Wrinkles Shallow and 
Wrinkles Deep | 


Continued from page 10 | 


so the face is not sunken or wrinkled. But 
when you are ill, or when you deliberately 
diet to lose weight, your body uses up that 
storage of fat. Then the cushioning sup- 
port falls away from beneath your skin, | 
leaving the skin baggy and loose, too big | 
for the mold it now has to cover. That’s 
what makes many wrinkles. That’s why 
reducing so often makes a woman look old! 

Now then, how much can you do to 
banish these various wrinkles? Your 
treatment will depend to a degree upon 
what kind of wrinkles you have and what 
other attendant ills your skin has. 

For every skin (except one with eczema) 
the foundation of your daily skin care 
should be a face-wash every night with 
soap and warm water. Soap and water 
are not only cleansing. They are tonic 
and stimulating. A thoroughly clean skin 
can do much toward correcting many of 
its own faults, as for instance sluggish 
pores and pimples. After rinsing with 
clear warm water, dash your face and/| 
throat with cold water several times. This 
is a wonderful astringent and tonic, and 
will help to correct poor circulation and 
flabbiness. 


Dry Skins Should Use Plenty 
of Cream 


F YOU have dry skin, fine crépey lines, 

rough scaling that will soon pave the| 
way for shriveling and puckers, smooth a| 
good cold cream or skin food cream on| 
your face after washing. Work it well) 
into the skin with upward strokes for| 
several minutes. It will be taken up b 
the horny parched skin cells and will | 
lubricate them to keep them round and | 
full and firm. 

If you have the dry puckering kind of 
lines, you will enjoy using a cream for 
cleansing your face (either a cold cream or | 
a special cleansing cream). This will | 
soften and ‘‘quench” your parched skin | 
while it picks up dust and make-up and 
grime from the pores. Wipe away the} 
cream with little paper tissues. | 

Now if your skin is flabby, relaxed, | 
loose, ‘‘atonic’’; use a stimulating lotion. | 
This may be called a skin tonic or an | 
astringent. They vary in astringency. A} 
mild one is good for dry skin; a stronger 
one is good for coarse pores or extreme | 
flabbiness. They should be sponged and 
patted on the face and neck rather snap- 
pily. You want the liquid to hustle up 
circulation in the skin, tighten up lax 
muscular fibers, act as a stimulus and 
tonic in these tissues that have let go like 
old rubber bands. A very good way to 
apply a tonic or astringent is on a small 
pad of absorbent cotton, used first like a 
sponge, then like a paddle to “smack” 
your skin smartly. 

Instead of a cleansing cream and tonic, | 
a dull opaque and lax skin sometimes re- 
sponds better to a different daytime 
treatment. This is one with a zestful | 
liquid cleanser. A liquid cleanser is pene- 
trating and deeply stimulating. It gives 
life and clarity to a dead looking skin. And 
that new color is significant of better tone, | 
for the quickened circulation will tighten 
up as well as lighten up the skin, and so 
will check wrinkles. For roughness, you 
may also want a cream, to use after the 
liquid cleanser. 

The only way to prevent wrinkles during 
a reducing regime is to reduce only very 
slowly and to follow a regular program of 
exercise and facial massage, to keep the 





flesh firm and the skin tight while you lose. 
Have you a special beauty problem? Would you 
like the names of the manufacturers of the cos- 
metics mentioned? Write to Phyllis Wray of The 
Farm Journal. Send stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope, please 
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i FIRST to give 


z you the feshiens 
¥ of Fifth Avenue 
















Aft it thrilling to be the first in your community to wear the new 
fashions—to be first with a new color, a new type of hat? That's the 


exciting part of buying from this famous Style Book: you now that anything 
you choose is new and smart. Busy stylists are right in Paris when the new 
fashions are born. Here in New York we copy and adapt these original 
models for you—first/ Our alert buyers, our design studios, our “com- 
parison staffs”... are busy day and night, all the time, to give you the new 
things while they’re new. 


@ These few sketches merely hint at the hundreds of smart “first fashions” 
ready for you. Every page is a fascinating glimpse of New York — and there 
are 364 pages! Clothes for you, for all the family . . . things for the house. 


® Yes, surely, here is New York — in style but not in price. 
See for yourself how National has captured all the thrills of New York 
shopping and gathered them for you in this book — the thriftiest and most 
convenient “shopping center” of America. It costs nothing to get this book. 
But it saves you many dollars to buy from it. Semd for your free 
copy now—today! 













Dear National: 


' 
© ‘Sendme mypfiectopyefvoerrcom wes. lh US Ue Sl } 
1 pletenewFalland Winter Style Book NAME -.....--.--~-------------—--- i 
i which you are holding for me. Uf 

you live east of the Mississippi River, | ADDRESS ..------.-..--.---..----------------- Saher Tho a 6g 
1 mail this coupon to New York—If you i 
1 live west of the Mississippi River, mail gs SS ee ' 


to Kansas City.) 
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ARM AWN D 
BOUQUET 


It’s the incomparable face 
powder .. . used every year by 
more and more women. Just see 
the freshness it gives your skin! 
Send today for 

FREE SAMPLE 
aa aiad ei 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa FJ 9-31 
Please send me your daily sample of 
Armand Bouquet, incomparable face powder. 


Name 


Address 


In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 





INFANTS" 
CHILDRENS’ 


Style Book 





as 39c—coats as 1] 


and we pay all pos 


Address Dept. 173 
Fifth Ave. at 39 St. 





ICTURES everything 
to outfit babies and 
children up to 12 years. 


Dainty dresses as low 
$1.98. Also shoes, hats, 


rompers, underwear 
and complete layettes. 7 


many, many years— 





ow as 


tage. 


fane Bryant — sth 


New York 





SELL THE NEW BOOK EVERY WOMAN WANTS 


“How to = 8 Successful Hostess—What Every wane 
Should K: and © 


Christmas 
agents to 





225 Pages. Tells you how to be correct and popular and 
to entertain. Should 













be in every home. Excellent | 


ft to relatives and friends. We be want 
our beautiful Christmas Cards. Send 50c for 


a boxed promtrendr which retails at $1.00. 


327 F, WASHINGTON STREET, 
« OGPT.F. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Skin Health Derived from 
Daily Use of the 


cU 


TICURA 


PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 3B, Malden, Mass. 
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| was dark red velvet. 
| The lace was made of 





ASHIONS have gone 
Pieeminine The lace and ribbon trim- 
mings, flattering hats, lacey handker- 
chiefs, smaller purses, ruffles on petticoats, 
and smaller waistlines all add to the charm 
of the wardrobe for autumn. 
Colors for fall are rich, soft browns; 


warm, becoming reds; 
dark, rich greens; and 


Materials: { 
Coats Mercerized Crochet. 


Dress 


Trimmings 


of | Crochet 


























completely 


inches wide. 


two strips of crochet mesh, the same as 
shown in Figure 2. 
ten inches long and two and one-half 
The rosettes were made the 
same as previously described. Mercerized 


Each strip was made 


crochet in size 100, ecru color, was used for 


No. 70 Clark’s O. N. T. or J. & P. 
No. 12 Milward’s 


this very dainty and becoming trimming. 


The dress at the 
lower left was of dark 
brown wool crépe, the 


clear, fresh blues; plus 
glistening black, either 
in satin or velvet. 
Hats are down on the 
right side and up on 
the left in regular 1860 
fashion and real lace 

hand-made lace at 
that, is in fashion as 
never before. 

The sketches shown 
here were made from 


crochet hook. 

Make a foundation ch of the desired length. 
{strow: 18 cin 7th ch from hook, ch 3, *skip 
3 st of foundation ch, s ¢ in next, ch 3, repeat 
from * to end of foundation ch. ch 5, turn. 
2d row: 1 tr under ch-3, ch3, 1 tr under same 
ch 3, ** 1 tr, ch-3, 1 tr under next ch-3, repeat 
from **, 3d row: Ch 3, 1s ¢ under Ist ch-3, 
ch 3, 1 8 ¢ under next ch-3, ch3, and so on 
across row. 4th row: Ch 5, same as 2d row. 
bth row: Same as 3d row. Continue alter- 
nating rows in this way until size desired. 


Fig. 2. one t se 


vestee being ecru in 
color and made of the 
same mesh as _ that 
shown in Figure 2, 
except that number 
70 mercerized crochet 
thread was used. The 
vestee is made in an 
eight-inch square and 
has a tiny shell but- 
tonhole stitch to finish 


beautiful imported dresses 
that have just come in 
from Paris. The jabot 
dress at the upper left was 
of black satin with a white, 
lacey-mesh hand-crocheted 
jabot—the jabot made 
nine inches wide and six 
inches deep of the mesh 
pattern shown in Figure 1. 
White mercerized crochet 
in size 100 is used for this 
with a number 4 steel 
crochet hook. The center 
dress was a dark green 
canton crépe with two tiny 
rosettes made of number 
70 mercerized crochet, in 
the same French net mesh 
as shown in Figure 1. The 
rosettes were made eight 
inches wide and one inch 
deep. The strip was rolled 
up, the edges of the roll 
caught together, drawn 
tightly, and sewed to place 
on the dress. 

At the upper right 
hand corner we see a 
dress with a surplice 
front. Two strips of 
crochet are used for 


» 


Materials: 
Coats Mercerized Crochet. 
steel crochet hook. 

Make chain of desired length. 
ch from hook, ch 1, *skip 2 st of foundation ch, 
dc in next with ch-1 between, ch 1, —_ , 
ch 1. 
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the neck finish. The st of foundation ch, 1 d c in next ch, 


original from which 
this sketch was copied 


Ch 5, turn. 
with ch-1 between and over each ch-1 
2dc, make ldc. 
dc, and always ch-5 at end of rows. 


Repeat from * to end of foundation chain. 
Over each single d c make 2d c¢ 
tween 
Always ch-1 between each 


No. 70 Clark’s O. N. T. or J. & P. 
No. 4 Milward’s fall. 


D ¢ in 5th 


it off at the top edge. The 
square neck dress was made 
in soft brownish-beige wool 
crépe. The yoke pieces 
were crocheted in two- 
inch-wide strips, the strips 
whipped together with the 
crochet thread to form a 
yoke as shown. The back 
of the dress was finished 
with tiny tucks and faced 
as the lace pieces extend 
only to the shoulder. This 
dress had cuffs made of 
bands the same width as 
the yoke. They were 
fitted very snug at the 
wrists and had tiny pearl 
buttons and _ crocheted 
loops for fasteners. 

Not only will hand-made 
lace be found on dresses 
this fall but the top of the 
head will be covered with 
it also. Crocheted berets, 
which have been so popular 

this summer, will con- 

tinue to be worn this 
Directions for 
these inexpensive and 
easily made hats will 
be sent on request 
accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope to Fancy 
Work Editor, The 
Farm Journal. 
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Your Child 


l emper /antrums 


By Edith Dixon 


CHILD who is subject to temper 
tantrums is a very disturbing element 
in any home. Its parents are never sure 
when and where the child will throw a 
tantrum. Children are shrewd about 
picking the most embarrassing moment for 
such displays and this often leads to their 
getting their own way since the parent in 
order to avoid unpleasantness agrees to 
the demands. 
Dr. Thom, a noted psychiatrist, tells the 


story of Johnny who used this method to | 


gain attention from the family whenever 
he felt slighted or left out. First Johnny 
would burst into tears; then would follow 
piercing screams. If this failed to bring 
results, he would cast himself on the floor 
kicking and striking whatever came his 
way. By this time the family usually re- 
lented but if they held out, Johnny played 
his last card. He became rigid and holding 


his breath he would turn blue about the | 
mouth. That was the end. He had won. | 


Wet cloths were dashed on his face and he 
was promised whatever he wanted. 


Don’t Lose Your Own Temper 


rq\HIS type of outburst is not uncommon 

and it requires a cool head and strong 
determination to hold out against the 
child under such conditions. He must be 
made to realize that giving way to anger 
by kicking, screaming and holding his 
breath does not work out to his advantage 
and he must be taught other ways of 
meeting difficulties. 

In order to do this, it is first necessary 
to discover the cause of the temper out- 
burst. 


Sometimes it is a physical cause | 


and the tantrum comes late in the after- | 


noon when the child is hungry or tired. It 
may occur in the morning during dressing 
time when the child is still sleepy and is 
being hurried into his clothes. It is im- 
portant to avoid such situations by allow- 
ing more time, or, in the case of the late 
afternoon, calling the child in before he 
gets too tired, planning some quiet activity 
for that satan or using a warm bath to 
calm him down. One mother when she 
saw signs of temper rushed for a glass of 
milk as she knew that her child was 
hungry when he began to be irritable. 

If the cause lies in a conflict of wills 
between parent and child, then the parent 
must decide upon a few well thought out 
rules to be enforced and ignore much. It is 
important to avoid arousing the child to 
anger since the practise of temper displays 
fixes the habit. This can be done by 
making requests positive, more do’s and 
fewer don’t’s; by leaving the child alone 
as much as possible, giving him sufficient 
warning when things must be done and 
praising him for his efforts. 


Use Temper Energy 


HILE it is important to avoid arous- 

ing anger, it is necessary to realize that 
when aroused, it must have an outlet and 
can not be successfully repressed. People 
who are able to control this anger have 
not learned to repress it but have found 
legitimate ways of using the energy 
aroused. Some vigorous physical activity 
is often a relief and the child may be 
taught to use this method by finding such 
outlets as hammering nails, running across 
the yard or riding a kiddie car. 

The child who practises the habit of 
meeting all difficult situations with chronic 
irritability or temper tantrums is in danger 
of becoming an unhappy, inadequate adult. 





Questions about individual problems of child train- 
ing will be answered by Miss Dixon, if accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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HOW DO YOU 
LIKE THIS NEW 
KIND OF SOAP 


| BROUGHT 
: HOME? 








RINSO IS MARVELOUS, HARRY! 
| NEVER GOT SUCH SWEET, 
CLEAN CLOTHES FROM 
MY WASHER BEFORE 


$ 


The makers of these 





40 famous washers 








(i'm TAKING A LARGE BOX q 


OUT TO THE DAIRY, YOU 
OUGHT TO SEE HOW ITS 
THICK SUDS MAKE THE 
MILK PAILS AND 

SEPARATORS SHINE 
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recommend Rinso 

ABC Horton 

American Beauty Lincoln 

Apex Laundryette 

Automatic Laundry Queen 

Barton Meadows 

Bee-Vac Select-A-Speed 

Blackstone One Minute 

Boss Prima 

Cinderella Princess 

Cofhield Rotarex 

Conlon Savage 

Crystal Speed Queen 

Decker Sunnysuds 

Dexter Thor 

Edenette Triplex 

Fairday Universal 

Faultless Voss 

Fedelco Whirldry 

Gainaday 1900 Whirlpool 

Haag Woodrow 
Zenith 


Rinso gives labor-saving suds 
in hand-power washers, too, 
even in hardest water. 





= 














Easy to wash clothes whiter 


_this safe way — 


| apetne is as modern as your washing 
machine—and just as important for 
real snowy washes. 

“T use Rinso in my washer; it gets clothes 
the whitest white, colored things nice and 
bright,” writes Mrs. Wesley Valentine of 
Seymour, Connecticut. 

“Without the help of bar soaps, chips 
or softeners I get lots of creamy, lasting 
suds,” writes Mrs. Halbert Campbell of 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Active suds in any kind of water 


Thousands of women everywhere write 
to say how wonderful this work-saving 
laundry soap is. It’s safe—and so econom- 
ical. Cup for cup, it gives twice as much 


Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 


without boiling 


suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. 


Millions use it for tub washing, too 


Rinso is not only a modern soap—it is 
a new method in washing. Its rich suds Joosen 
dirt. Even grimy work-shirts soak spotless. 
This scrubless way saves the clothes; spares 
the hands. 


Great for dishes, milk-cans, separators, 
strainers—and all cleaning. If you haven't 
tried Rinso, a full-sized package will be 
sent to you free. Just send your name and 
address to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. F-109, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ls 
-- and its FREE! 
this new 


STYLE BOOk 
for stout women 


Ixswe this brand new book there’s 
a fascinating story of smartness for stout 
women! And your copy will be sent FREE. 


The very latest New York and Paris styles, 
copied and adapted for you... by experts who 
know your figure, your preference in clothes, 


Do you know that... 
Lane Bryant offers you a greater variety, 
smarter styles, and lower prices than you can 
find anywhere else — for we are the largest 
specialists in Apparel for Stout Women. 


Pictured below: Fur-trimmed coat at $25.00 
and a smart silk dress at $16.95. Other coats as 
low as $8.95... other silk dresses, $5.95 to $35.00, 
Hats as low as $1.98...comfortable shoes as low 
as $2.95... also corsets, hose and underwear, 
And we pay the postage on everything you buy. 

Large new Style Book sent FREE. Simply 
fill in coupon below—and mail it TODAY. 


4 


ane Br yant 


39’ STREET ai FIETH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


LANE BRYANT, Dept. 172, New York, N. Y. 
| Please mail my free copy of your new Style Book 
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iT he Courteous Way 


| The importance of be ing gracious 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


ID you ever stop to think of the im- 

portance of being gracious? There is 
no walk of life, no situation where gracious- 
ness ceases to be important. The whole 
structure of good manners, of amiable, 
polite social, business and personal rela- 
tionships, rests upon it. Tact and a tender 
regard for the feelings of others are parts 


of the foundation of all good manners, but | 


graciousness is the keystone. None of the 
three can be overestimated. The lack of 
them counteracts any amount of surface 
good manners. For then they are only 
empty gestures. But graciousness puts 
heart and soul into them. Makes them 
real, spontaneous, a genuine part of you. 


Early Training is Important 


EGIN early to fix all this in the minds 

of your children. You'll be equip- 

ping them well for life, its battles, even its 

disappointments. You’ll be making them 

friends early. Train them constantly by 

your own invariable good example. By 

showing them how even very trying prob- 

lems and difficulties met graciously are 

disarmed and half-dismissed. Teach them 

it’s just as easy to be gracious as un- 

gracious. Show them it is when answering 

|the phone, the door-bell, in greetings, in 
| accepting, in doing what’s asked of you, in 
refusing, in giving and taking, in forgiving 

|and relenting, in every imaginable way. 
Did you, yourself, ever joyously phone 

a friend and be frozen by an abrupt answer, 
or deadly, perfunctory politeness? Did you 
ever visit one breezily and bump against 


the same wall? Did you ever happily give | 


a gift, anticipating the pleasure it would 
bring, and wind up by wondering if you’d 
offended somehow because of the unen- 
thusiastic, ungracious thanks? 

And did you ever go, with blood in your 
eye, to adjust some stupid mistake, some 
injustice, some wrong, and come away 
suddenly warmed, mysteriously soothed, 
at peace with the sinner and astonishingly 
friendly toward him? If so, of course un- 
graciousness was at fault in the first in- 
stances, graciousness the reason for the 
last one, and you understand then what I 
mean by being the one or the other. 


Don’t be Gushing or Overbearing 


OME people think graciousness is gush. 
It isn’t at all. There is a wide difference. 
But even if it were, gush is better than 


stilted coldness. And some people think | 
being ungracious, cold, abrupt, toploftical | 


and overbearing to the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, to children, ser- 


vants and so-called underlings, shows how | 
well-bred they are and that they belong to | 


society with a capital S. What it really 
shows is a complete lack of understanding 
| of the very roots of good manners. 

A gracious meeting, a gracious goodby, 
|a gracious bartering, a gracious rebuke, a 





gracious acknowledgment, willingness, ac- | 


ceptance, a completely gracious attitude 
bonny toward life, people, problems, sor- 


rows, disappointments, even very annoy- | 


| ing things, not only marks you to the 
manner born, not only wins you hosts of 


| friends who are drawn to you, but it 


|smooths your own way amazingly. It | 


| makes you welcome wherever you go and 
|makes your social, business and worldly 


advancement come twice as rapidly. 
Watch yourself constantly just for a 
month, and see how many times you fail 
in graciousness. Curb every little sign 
you find and see what happens in the at- 


_titude of your friends, your family and 


your associates. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. Just try it and see! 
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FADED 
HAIR 


Test Bottle 
FREE 





Have ever-youthful hair this SAFE 
way. Make test yourself. No risk. 
No expense. We send complete Test 
Package FREE. 

This way you simply comb clear liquid 
through hair. Gray goes. Any shade wanted 
comes— black, brown, auburn, blonde. Won't 
rub offorstain. We do not ask you to buy—Just 
try it at our expense. 


FREE 3,000,000 women have received this test. 
Snip off a lock of hair. Test it first this safe 
TEST way. Mail coupon for Test Package. 


-—MARY T. GOLDMAN 


5622 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul Minn. 





Name 
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City State 











Color of your hair? 





Air Into 
Turns rent Light! 


Amazing, scientific discovery 

revolutionizes home lighting 
< industry! Totally dark 

room can now be 


flooded with 300 Candle Power of 
brilliant, soft, white uel. — 2 
ing 96% free air and on yt 
common kerosene(coal oil Re-  S 
places oil wick lamps. Gives 20 \S 
times morelightat half the cost! ' 
Now Available For KZ, 
Lighting Every Home 
This startling invention has been built into a line 
of beautifully colored Art Lamps forthe home, whichare now 
for general distribution et a price anyone can afford to pay. 
FREE Home Trial—Write Quick 
I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30 days’ FREE 
trial, <7. even to give one FREE to the first user In each 
who will help me introduce it. Send in your name today— 
ged uilsofl Agents Wanted 
and tice experience or a make $9 to $18 a day. 


ic. EC Steese, Inventor, 369 Steese Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


Hotter than Coal 


and no dirt 


by Do away forever with the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. The most 
a simple and economical invention 


the market is now giving 
pertect satistaction to enthusiastic users 
here. 


Pc 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installedin a few minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heatin 

and cooking, Approved by Nationa 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 150,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner rightin your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
apestat low introductory price. Sold under 
lute money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for free booklet on home heating and 
free burner offer. 


Agents—Dealers-Distributors 


Our FREE burner offerstarts youin business. Big money 
to be made. The demand isenormous. We also want 
spare or full time workers immediately. If $500 a month 
and more interests you, writeor wire us for our protected 
territory offer. 
eocssanperniaandedd Clip This 

INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING CO, 

3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept.413-S 

Send your free booklet and free detailson home heating 
for stove “ 0). Also free burner offer. 


pes 















al re if interested in making Money aa an Intere 
national repr ative with pr d territory. 
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High Farming af 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

While we at Elmwood can not 
follow every fad and fashion that comes 
along, of course, we do manage to keep 
up with some of them that are most easily 
adapted to farm conditions. 

One of this kind is the rage for rock 
gardens, which I observe has gripped the 
American people, or at least the feminine 
population, in the last couple of years. 
Gladys got the fever last year, and in her 
usual diplomatic way served notice on me 
that we were to have a rock garden com- 
pleted and planted by this spring. 

It was considerably easier for us than 
for many families, because Elmwood had 
for 50 years what used to be called a 
“rockery,” and all I had to do was to 
reconstruct this contraption, adding some 
more rocks and some good ‘woods dirt’”’ 
and top-soil. The rockery used to grow 
moss and ferns—I can’t remember that it 
ever contained anything else. But of 
course we had to have more soil and a 
somewhat different arrangement of the 
rocks, to accommodate the many new and 
different kinds of plants now popular. 

By the way, I heard the other day that 
last spring was a very profitable season 
for many seedsmen, because of the lively 
demand for rock-garden plants. I can 
readily believe it. 

I suppose you saw the items in the news- 
papers, at various times, telling of the 
prices paid for rocks in different sections 
where rocks are scarce. A dollar a bushel 
for nice rocks, and 50 cents a bushel for 
wheat, is the usual story. If it is true, it 
merely proves once more how the price of 
everything is regulated, not by what it 
cost, but by the ratio between the supply 
and the demand. 

The other occupation on which Gladys 
spends spare time is her bees. I do not 
remember whether I ever told you that 
we have several colonies, and in fact I 
do not recall a time when there were not 
hives along the edge of the orchard back 
of the barn. 

I must say the bees have not always had 
very good care, and once the whole apiary 
was wiped out by disease. But Gladys 
got interested in the honey-makers soon 
after we were married, and since then the 
hives have had good care and have turned 
out all the honey we could eat, with some 
for sale. 

Smith is afraid of the bees, and so am 
I, for that matter, but I do whatever hard 
work is necessary with new colonies, and 
things like that, and Gladys does the rest. 

No drought around this part of the 


country. We had hot, muggy weather 

and heavy rains and storms all through 

July. T. Webb 
=> 


Separator P rofits 


T. LEAVITT tells about a whole-milk 

. dairyman in Illinois who bought a 
separator to separate his surplus milk. 
In the first month he received $18.05 
more than in the previous month, 
and had the skim-milk to feed his pigs and 
chickens. Interesting how that $18.05 
was secured. He actually got $9.34 more 
for 1,673 pounds less milk sold than in 
the previous month, and received $8.71 
for cream from the milk withheld from 
market. Need we remark that a great 
many whole-milk dairymen have this 
same opportunity? Charles Buhmann, 
Attica, Ohio, says he gets from 75 cents to 
$2 a pound for cream in the form of cottage 
cheese, buttermilk, ice-cream, etc. De- 
pression forced him into a change he has 
found profitable. 


September, 1931 





He bought dairy feed at the 


lowest prices 


Cv A Bell System Advertisement 


Near West Chester, Pa., lives a 
farmer who finds his telephone of 
great assistance in buying feed 
for his dairy herd. After check- 
ing up on prices by calling dealers 
in nearby towns, he recently de- 
cided that it was advisable to 
buy a large part of his winter's 
supply at once. The orders were 
promptly placed. The next day 
the price of bran advanced, and 
other grain prices went higher 
soon afterward. In this one 
instance a considerable saving 
was made. 

The telephone is equally help- 
ful in making the most advanta- 
geous sales of livestock, grain, 
fruit and vegetables through co- 
operative marketing associations 
or local markets. Even when bad 
weather makes roads impassable, 
it is always ready to keep up 
social and business contacts, or 
summon help in any emergency. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves faithfully 
and well, rain or shine. 


by telephone 
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a A and Poultry Fence 
‘ew Copper Stee! Farm and P. Fence 


a: Eee seates ordinary = ; = is 


te onown FENCE & Wine €8., Bept. 3206A, 

















Lower : 
Prices on Farm 


abt Eb . ko ieon Tei 
CLEVELAND, Ome 








. Horse-High Bull-Strong 

















38 CENTS ‘A ‘ROD 


Borie Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
Tight Fence-—14 cts a rod. 
of ter every purpose direct to 
at manufacturer's lowest ss 
Our Eneyclepedia ence free. 
A good time toeconomize Send for it today. 





KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 





Good and 
Good for You. 


ATENT Booklet Free. Highest Refer- 

|p ences. Best Results. Prompt- 
ness — a drawing or model. 

Watson E. Coleman 





Riau Loupe, 105 & S. Mactnges BG, 





nae a Dollar an sloun, 


Sell Mendets, a pupented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in al! utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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HORN OF 
PLENTY 
iN THE 


SOUTH 


Life’s cornucopia is filled 
with success and happiness for 
the farmer in the Southland- 
*% from Kentucky to Mississippi and 
4,7 Florida—which teems with opportuni- 
/ ties for profitable farming and happy living. 


The old-time, one-crop farming has been aban- 
doned and seasonal failure is not to be feared. 
All kinds of staple crops—several different 
crops a year on the same piece of land—fruits, 
vegetables, dairying, and poultry, all sure 
sources of revenue. Good farm lands at rea- 
sonable prices and on favorable terms here 
for you. 


This Railroad has no land for sale, but will be 
glad to help you find the kind of farm you 
want at the price you can afford to pay; and 
give you valuable advice as to planting, cul- 
tivating, and marketing your crops—all 
without charge. 









NO CHARGE, NOW 
OR EVER— 


E. J. Hoddy, General Development Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 


I am interested in line of farming indicated below and in 
the section, or sections, checked. 


Alabama (Northern) 
Alabama (Southern) 
] North Georgia 
] Northwest Florida 
Mississippi Coast 
Tennessee (Eastern) 
] Tennessee (Western) 
} Tennessee (Central) 


| Dairy Farming 
| General Farmin 
{ | Garden Truck Farming 
| Live Stock Farming 
| Fruit Farmin 
] Kentucky | 
] Kentucky (Western) 


] Foulery, Farming 
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Be Your Own Boss 

poet have ~ aioe in ithe a ‘ 

money co t * 

Finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. Easiest to 

my poem ~ — = fuel. Lae ang goume 
may ‘or other 

King writes, “Made $25 frst day,my WITTE 

ks slick”. (Address on request.) 

saving prices, direct from factory. 

terms. Big FREE catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
@626 OAKLAND AVE. KANSAS 











CITY, MO. 
















ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 
Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 


PATENTS for instructions or write for 
Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 

to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 


tered Patent Attorney, 87-3 Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Topics in Season 


Continued from page 14 


the government tolerance. Washing re- 
moves all residues and imparts a beautiful 
finish to the natural wax of the apple. 


AT this late date quite a 
few farmers are going to wish they had 
built a silo earlier in the season. We 
recommend a low-cost silo like the one 
shown, built of lawn fence (17% x 4-inch 
mesh) and 2 x 4’s as poles, lined with 





waterproof paper. Can be taken down and 
moved to a new location, or the fence used 
for the lawn, poultry yard or garden. Put 
the 2 x 4’s three feet apart (except two, 
which are closer, to be used for a ladder) 


| and put each panel in place as filled. Lap 


the panels one space and the paper four 
inches. Seteach2x4onastone. A plank 
floor is desirable, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. One corn-belt county built 200 of 
these silos last year and every one gave 
satisfaction. 


THE first to recover from 
the farm price slump will be hog and poul- 





try prices, thinks P. E. MeNall, farm | 


management specialist at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College. It is expected, he 
points out, that hog prices will improve 


| in 1932 because of a decrease in number 
| of hogs. Improvement in egg prices ought 
to come sooner than that. 





ALMOST unbelievable are 


some of the experiences of Our Folks with 
motor trucks. That is, unbelievable 10 or 
15 years ago. Here, for example, is 
Charles Hoffman, Benton county, Iowa, 
trucking steers to Chicago, a distance of 


| pads! They remove thecause 


250 miles, with shrink of three pounds per | 


100 pounds. And other similar long hauls. 

But we'd like to have more experiences, 
and about short hauls as well as long ones. 
Sometimes the short hauls are more profit- 
able than the long. What size of truck 
have you? What make? Principal uses? 
Usual hauling distance? Has your truck 
been profitable? 

Prospective users write, too. What 
kind, what size, do you think you will buy? 
Will use the truck for what? Will you 
buy now, or wait till next spring? 

We would like to get dios thousand 
letters. We should be able to use some of 
the best ones in The Farm Journal. All 
replies will be used for a compilation that 
should be extremely valuable to Our 
Folks. Send ’em along, please, and soon. 
If you haven’t time to write a letter, just 
answer the questions and send ’em along. 





Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


*‘Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in ~~ way. My work 
is no longer a taskk—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture. ’’ 
This is the way 
people write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STUART’S ADHE. 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS. 
Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 
Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
—economical and comfortable. 
Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” = 1 tr 











FREE /-4¢E SPEEDY 


[~~ MAIL COUPON BELOW TO-DAY ==——- 
Plapao Laboratories, Inc., 
| 597Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48-page book 
| on Rupture. Nocharge for this now or later. 


| Name. 


| aaa 
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AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant’ Heater. Burns 96% air. 
Makes its own gas. No pipin. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomfu 
of clean, healthful penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for 1'4 cen 

Hotter than gasorelectricity, at 1-10th 
the cost. Easy to light a 
Nosmoke, No soot or ashes. No odor. 
Portable—carry it anywhere. 


priced. Guaranteed. 

={|30-DAYS’ TRIAL 
AGENTS!) * ineral Offer. Try it 30 days 
Make bi8) at ourexpense. Write atonce 


























THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
789 High Street, Akron, 





and Ov Ohio 
CORNS» ; | 
—relieved in ONE minute : 


by these thin, healing, safe 


—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr? Scholl's Wxds 
Lino-pads 526... 












PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
JAZ Hiscox Chem. Wks. Pate ae, it 4 

















Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Ber 68F J, Fort Worth, Texas. 








When age | advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Heartbreak Hill 


“Continued from page 12 


a car whose lights abruptly blinded her. | 


Swerving in the nick of time, she clattered | 


down the turnpike, reached her father’s 


side road, and set Lance full tilt at Heart- | 


break Hill. 

Her mind was made up. 
she didn’t dare go back 
would put her pride in her pocket and do 
that. She would beg forgiveness. It was 
a last resort, and she knew it. But it was 
what she should have done in the first 
place. 


If he thought 
. She 


HE hot blinding tears came as Lance 

won the last slope, staggering but in- 
domitable. She had her cry out, alone 
there. Familiar shapes of barn and house 
were bittersweet to her wounded pride. 
Mike wouldn’t forsake her. He—couldn’t. 

The living-room windows were lighted. 
So he hadn’t gone to bed. 


She stabled Lance, rubbed him down, | 


fed him lightly, patted him good-night. 
Feeling her way across the lawn, she 
reached the terrace and looked in the long 
windows. 

Mike was sunk deep in a chair, staring 
at nothing across the long, dim-lit room. 
His face shocked her; she had never before 
seen suffering like that. There was an 
untasted dinner tray on the table. He sat 
perfectly still, only his eyes alive, and 
they, tortured. 

Her young heart was wrung at the sight 
of him. She ran around the house and 
stole into the hall. The living-room door 


was closed. She tapped on it. ‘Mike, 
can I come in?” 

There was no answer. 

She rapped again, calling him: ‘Mike! 


It’s me—Maida.” She tried the door. 

It was locked, and there was no answer. 

Something snapped in Maida Trent, 
then. Something that had been young 
and alive and unconquerable shriveled up. 
Her eyes widened, slowly, with a kind of 
incredulous horror. It was so, then. Mike 

even Mike—was lost. Her hands, 
reaching shakily out to the door again, 
fell to her sides. With the back of one 
hand she brushed the hair off her face; 
and stood there, her head flung back, 
dizzy with pain, her world crumbling 
about her. 

At last turning carefully, as if each step 
might send her under, she walked across 
the hall into the darkened dining-room, 
through the pantry, into the kitchen. 
Into the soft pink arms of Amanda Race- 
and clung there shaking. 

“*You poor little thweetheart!””Amanda’s 
eyes brimmed over with zestful sympathy. 
She gasped, pink tongue panting, as the 
words poured out. “There, there! "Manda 
knowth how it ith. Tell Manda all about 
it, Mith Maidie darling.” 

“‘There’s—nothing—to tell. I’m given 
the gate—I guess.” It was a very little, 
woeful voice. 

Amanda Race held her off and beamed 
at her. “Tho of courth you’re going to 
that lovely young man at the hotel! Oh, 
Mith Maidie!’”” To Amanda, Maida saw, 
she was instantly the Heroine of the 
Novel, giving up all for love. 

To herself she was a hot-tempered little 
fool. “I’m going nowhere of the sort!” 
she retorted, and added with a laugh 
perilously near hysteria: ‘“I—I’ve been 

Continued on page 32 





The Story So Far 


Maida Trent, laid up with a wrenched knee, 
is entertaining the strange young man who 
carried her home after her fall, and who is 
staying at a nearby hotel. Her father, known 
as Maecenas, is worried by his belief that 
city interests have designs on his estate, and 
also by troubles with the mine of fullers’ 
earth which he owns. Maecenas arrives 
unexpectedly on the porch as this chapter 
opens. 
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all the profit 
Ground Feed 
can give— 


ar you want fluffy, sweet and highly 
palatable ground feed—either grain 
or roughage—with none of the feed 
value lost by heating; if you want one 
to three tons per hour on tractor power; 
if you want a grinder that will feed itself and 
require no fe. roma parts for many years, 
you, too, will join the big family of successful 
stockmen and dairymen who operate Papec 
Hammer Type Feed Grinders. 
Guaranteed to Grind More 

Papec’s automatic governor feed control does 
away with hand feeding and keeps the ham- 
mers loaded to capacity but never choked. You 
need never question Papec’s _ or quality of 
grinding forwe guarantee the Papec when prop- 
erly operated togrind any dry grain or a 
to any desired fineness and, all conditions being 


With These 
Advantages 
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equal, to have a 
greater capacity 
than any other 
hammer mill. And 
because it is built 
on a large scale 
production basis, 
a Papec costs 
from 1/3 to 1/2 
less than any 
other outfit of similar capacity and weight. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Every feeder should have our new 48-page booklet “More 
Profit from Home Grown Feeds.” Sent ree! Your name 
and address on margin of this ad will bring it, also full in- 
formation on the Papec Grinder. Write today. 


PA PE Cc Feed and Roughage Grinders 


Ensilage Cutters 
MACHINE Co, ”7¢ > Food Sines 
149 N. Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 











i: Your Car to 
Raise Your Pay! 





the 1cNess Way 


If you have a car and a good reputation, we'll back 
you with our capital in this paying business of run- 


ning a McNess ‘Store on Wheels.”’ Earl Garlick, of 
Penn., writes: “Without selling experience, I 
started a McNess business and doubled my pay.”’ 

Hundreds of others are doing the same. Why 
not use your car to raise your pay? Fries of Illi- 
nois, Ashton of Idaho, Cook of Iowa, are just a few 
of the men who— 


Make $50 to $150 a Week 


every week selling McNess Sealed Remedies, Qual- 
ity Food Products, Toilet Articles, Brushes and 
Stock and Poultry Preparations. 
No Experience Needed 

Many of our best dealers were formerly farmers, 
mechanics, teachers, etc. Our national advertising, 
popular premiums and generous samples make 
selling easy for you and help you make money 
right from the start. Business is permanent, 
pleasant and profitable, and grows bigger every 


year. 
We Supply Goods on Liberal Credit 


—to worthy men. We help you get into a paying 
business of your own and make money by using our 
capital. Write for details of new, double profit plan, 


Furst & Thomas ,225,77h:. 


ONE-MAN SAW MILL- 


Makes lumber,shingles,cross ties fence 
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Extra 
Money 


Extra money 
comes in handy 
for a lot of things 
you need. I have 
a plan whereby 
youcanusea 
spare hour or two 


for 
You so as to give you 
immediate cash. 


The work is interesting, en- 
joyable and profitable. Does 
not take you away from home; 
requires no cash outlay. Hun- 
dreds have earned tidy sums 
by this plan. 


| 


Send your name and Your 
address today to $s 

F. S. ARCHIBALD Begin at 

Farm Journal Bidg. Once 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














By Actual Work in Great Coyne Shops 

with i? Not enough money 

Baits ee be oasis 
TWELVE WEEKS OF SHOP TRAINING 

tnd practical way——By actual work on pm kk =e 


ment and machi b jess theory! The average 
ae amine te course is only 13 weeks. No pee- 
vious experience n 


ecessary. 
Free Employment Service 


MRIL COUPON BE 
F MY BIG ELECTRICAL BOOK. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 61-33, Chicago, tl. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustra- 
tions, $4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; mini- 
mum 5 lines. 


Classified Advertisements without display type or 
illustration, 50 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. 
— single letters and figures count as one 
word. 























The Farm Journal's Circulation Exceeds 1 500,000 Copies a Month 
POULTRY POULTRY 

STATE CERTIFIED Blood Tested Chicks insure better 
Yea Arou livability, more rapid growth, early maturity and greater 
w ear ofits ee Box 2500, Hi Catz alog wees. Massanutten 

ay ting br te; 6c up. Standard ‘arms Hatchery, Box 2560, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
coronas POULTRY FARMS, |S, Pleasant Mill, ae ah ieee tes lane, Ut les bee Oe: 

y mix ; lig elivery uarante ‘ 
_HiItt, Mo., | Vinita, Okla. * “Largest Inst natitution of tts - orang me = Daf §5% to maturity, trea. C iv C. M. Lauver, Box 93 
Ge sich McAlisterville, Pa. 
SENTUGY t your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. earings ‘SEEDS AND PLANTS 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE! 


Royal | Squabs sell fast to rich 
= for "for double wile, eolcten bri Raise mse tn ono meat. 


es to breed and aq sales pian. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,300H St., Melrose, Mass. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS Ec 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE a 
Shipped C. O. D. Low prices. Superior Certified. State ac- 
wales. 200 to 300 egg strains. Write for Big Free Catalog. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY $-19 WINDSOR, MO. 


CHICK 


delivery TRUVER Cinen 
W. A. LAUVER, Box 1 
and up. F rom 


LOWEST IN YEARS oii ip. ‘Fron 


rron Strain 
breed ing. Ba caich wo Ly irene Scchenen Also hens and 
‘ing cockerels. ‘Shipped C. dD. om Dee Catalog free. 
Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Ff 














C.O.D. 100 Rocks or Reds $8 ; 

— | _ Mixed $6.50; if t 
Free range. Safe 

McAlisterville, Pa. 


— 50e, 65c 








LIVESTOCK 


0. 1. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 
kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices reasonable. 
FRED RUEBUSH SCIOTA, ILL. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS Ha 


paving pH 7 $6. 50" om | Larg: as 
og, ond contract, also of 


ETON ENTER CREE Se eT ee oi See ee. , Sranuls 
Raise Rabbits— Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 


Make big money. We supply stock. Good 
market. Illustrated list, facts, bulletin all for 10c. 
JAS. W.HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 



















LIVESTOCK 





O. I. C. HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators 
and Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem’, Ohio 











DOGS 


ja gag me 4 Coonhounds, Foxhound 





Rabbith ds, Blue- 





Redbones, Blacktans, Pointers, Setters. Lurge 
Ifeetrased Catalogue. State exact wants. Beck Brothers, 
BB638, Herrick, Illinois 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RABBITS AND a Purchase your stock from 
gettonally known autho Complete pAopatere 10c, 
‘'acey Corporation, 115-Z, Viiley Stream, New Y 


rnc easiest fur animal raised ie ig oats. = ected 
ook, Descript for asta Fite 
Farms, Mount Tien Celene 











FARMS 





BEST MARKETS of the Nation at their wany Guere—the 
enviable situation of Massachusetts farmers t the Com- 
monwealth help you — just the farm home you need for 
success. Rich me suited to almost every kind of 
farming; with nearb; pone outlets; efficient transporta- 
tion; unsu ools; well developed rural social life. 
Send for ** assachusetts Farms For Sale,”’ enrties prop- 
erties. A “Some Facts About Farm in Massachu- 
setts.” Why Bay State farming pays. ‘or these two 
free bulletins or " thar information address Dr. w. 
Gilbert, enone of Agriculture, Room 136, State 
House, Bosto 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


EASTERN SHORE MARYLAND Water front farm. Also 
five acres or more on State highway and farm with Colonial 
dwelling. Box 4, Pocomoke City, 
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PEONIES—4 Cherry Red Peonies $1.—5 Pink or White $1.— 
strong 3 to 5 eyes, 100 best varieties—30 Darwin Tulips $1.— 
15 assorted Hyacinths $1.—6 Regal Lillies $1.— 25 German 
Iris, 4 best sorts $1.—6 Red Oriental Poppies $1.— 25 Rhu- 
barb $1.—100 As apereges $1.—(Prepaid). Order from this ad. 
Checks accepte Satisfaction or Money Back. Wholesale 
catalog in colors Free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa 
TRE E Ss, VINES AND PLANTS for fall pinating our new 
fall price list is now ready. It is free, offer Apple 
trees in all the leading varieties, both one ra two year 
old. Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry trees; Raspberry. 
Blackberry, Grape and Strawberry plants. Beautiful 
shade trees, Flowering shrpbber: Evergreens and Roses. 
Bountiful | Ridge Nurseries, Box Princess Anne, Md. 
GINSE NG ROOTS AND SEEDS for Fall planting. In- 
structions for cultivation free. orld’s most valuable 
crop. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Missouri 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant per- 
manent position traveling country districts talking 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest 6 4... 
proposition in the world. This old established pene 
offers reliable, intelligent man unusual opportunity. Big 
pay and quick advancement. Selling experience not neces- 
sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 
away from home. References gy State age and tele- 
phone number. Sales manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois 





LET ME FINANCE YOU and show you how to run a 
ap grocery and stock feed business among neigh- 
ors and farm acquaintances, I furnish the capital. fi 
get stock from me on credit and can sell on credit. I will 
start any honest man in desirable locality. Many earn 
around $40 a week from the start, increasing rapidly with 
experience. This is a pleasant, steady business, even for 
elderly men, Write for ‘‘no investment’’ application and 
details to Mr. Ostrom, c/o McConnon & Co., M-7409, 

Winona, Minn. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS. $105-$250 month. 
Men-women, 18 to 60. Paid Summer vacation. Short hours. 
Common education usually sufficient. Experience usually 
unnecessary. 25 coached free. Full particulars and list po- 
sitions Free. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
G 89, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATENTS — Under the New Law, patent protection may 
be obtained for certain newly deve eloped varieties of Plants. 
Write for our Free book, ‘‘How To Obtain a Patent’’ and 
Record of Invention. Victor J. Evans Co., 689 Ninth, 


Washington, D. C. 





WANTED, MEN-Women, 18-50, qualify at once for steady 
government positions. Salary Range, $105-$250 month, ex- 
Ber oak not required. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, 
t. Louis, Mo., today. 


RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s price—only $25 
with bundie tying attachment. Free catalog showing pic- 
tures of harvester. Process F. J. Co., Salina, Kansas 
MINE. RAL RODS on purmeee rice back ey if now 
satisfied after 3 days. obinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, 
Elgin, Texas 














WANTED — Names of men desiring to qualify for steady 
outdoor Gov't Jobs; $1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol 
Parks; protect game. Write immediately. Delmar Insti- 
tute, A-46, Denver, Colo. 


KODAK FILMS developed 6c. roll, prints 8c each. Trial 
offer. Beautiful 10-inch enlargement 25c. Young Photo 
Service, 431 Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA—Shall I move there? Facts. 50 
booklet, 35 cents postpaid. C. L. Sorrows, 15-A stat tate, 
Pasadena, California 

QUILT PIECES— Fast colors—Bright Prints, Percales, 
Plain Materials. a Package— 25c—Postpaid. Grant’s 
Supply Store, Dept. 7, Warsaw, Illinois 

FILMS DEVELOPED FREE—6 Prints, 5 x 3 Enlargment 


25c, Colored Oil Painted Enlargements Framed Free. 
Artcraft Laboratories, B2314-23rd St., Chicago 


Heartbreak Hill 


Continued from page 31 




















there. He’s turned me down too! All he 
would give me was good advice!”’ 
She gulped. “I’m going,’”’ she decided 


soberly on the spur of the moment, “to 
the golf club.” It sounded as if she had 
said, “to Madagascar.” 

The golf club was, as the crow flies, all 
of three hundred yards away. 

Amanda Race began to bustle around. 
A voyage to Madagascar required sus- 
tenance. Soft boiled eggs, for instance. 
Piping hot tea. Lettuce and cream 





Stewed 


cheese, and bread and butter. 
apricots and cake. 

“T can’t eat a thing,”’ Maida quavered, 
wiping her eyes—and ate it all. 

“Amanda Race,”’ she said at parting, a 
little ashamed at feeling so much better, 
“will you b-bring me some clothes to- 
morrow? I don’t d-dare go upstairs.” 

“Yeth, darling. Don’t you worry. 
’Manda’ll look out for you.” 

“You’re awful good to me, Amanda 
Race.” 

From the back door she started out. A 
moon had risen to show her the path over 
the hill top to the club house on the east 
shoulder of Heartbreak. Treading it 
softly, she began to feel adventurous, 
though the tears were still near. Things 
would look up, she insisted, her breath 
catching. 

She had never cried so much in her life 
before. What on earth had got into her? 


FTER all, as a place of exile, the golf 
club was rather nice—nestling among 
cedars on the lofty hillside, with an im- 
mense prospect of rolling country from its 
broad veranda. And very suitable for 
an exiled girl. No servants—the last man 
out locked up. huge lounge, with 
lockers and showers in back, a couple of 
card rooms upstairs, and a sort of com- 
bination study and trophy room sacred to 
the memory of the donor. Gramp some- 
times put in week-ends there, while he 
was alive. It was this room of his that 
Maida had thought of, claimed for her 
own. 

But when she reached the house, it was 
ablaze with lights, ahum with voices. 
Men’s voices. She crept near, hid in a 
juniper thicket and listened. She recog- 
nized the voice of old Phineas Winsor, the 
banker from High Pines; the voice of 
Shaw McKeon, the lawyer of Ballard 
Vale . . . Friends of Mike’s, these 
men, sons of Gramp’s friends from all over 
the county. 

They were having some kind of meeting. 
And the darned thing might last all night. 

This one, luckily, did not. As Maida 
watched impatiently from the bushes, the 
doors swung open and men came forth on 
the veranda, talking and laughing. There 
was a roar of started cars from the little 
parking space below the house. Above it 
Maida heard some one shout: ‘‘We can 
take his word for it, Joe. If he reports 
progress, there is progress.” 

Came a blur of comment. Then: 

“Sure we'll announce it. Be a good 
time next Saturday when the Summer 
Cups are awarded .. 

The lights went out, and when the last 
car had slid down the hill, she went in. 
The living-room was full of stale smoke, 
and she threw open every door and win- 
dow, leaving them so. She had grown up 
in this homely, masculine place; the great 
stone fireplace, the prints and photographs 
round the walls, the floor scarred by cleats 
—every detail was familiar, comforting. 

She sat for a time on the hearth bench, 
staring into the red embers. The night 
had gone very still. She yawned and 
stretched her lithe arms upward. She 
looked down at herself. Nick’s blue coat 
was still on her. Great grief! She had 
run away with that! 

Smiling a little, she went upstairs. 

She hung the coat over a chair near 
Gramp’s bunk in the den, and took off 
her clothes. By the merest luck she found 
a pair of Gramp’s pajamas in the locker 
under the window, and climbed into their 
capacious folds. ‘‘Boy, there’s a break for 
Maida darling!”” She snapped out the 
light, paddled over to the bunk, and crept 
in. 

The air upstairs was cold. There was 
only one blanket on the bed. She curled 
up in a ball, but still shivered. Gramp’s 
pajamas were cotton. Hardy old duffer. 

She reached out and pulled the coat off 


Continued on page 35 
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Raising Money for 
FF. A. Activities 


EPTEMBER finds a great many clubs 

and chapters with empty treasuries. 
Summer tours, sending delegates to the 
fairs, etc., have used all the money. 

How to raise money? What some of 
the enterprising groups are doing is the 
best answer to that question. Some of 
these methods were printed a few months 
ago. Here are still others. 


HELPING farmers to test 
milk and corn has aided the treasury of 
Rushcreek F. F. A. (Ohio). The Hancock 
county F. F. A. (Ohio) tested 2,711 ears 
of corn, did pruning and spraying jobs, 
treated seed potatoes and sprayed pota- 
toes. The income helped pay the expenses 
of a trip into Michigan to see how certified 
seed potatoes are produced. 

New Vienna F. F. A. (also Ohio) took 
over an orchard. Some of the boys pruned 
the trees and sprayed three times. The 
chapter supplied half of the labor and all 
the materials and received half of the 
fruit. The boys did the work as part of 
their projects, and the proceeds went to 
the club. 


THE Oshkosh F. F. A. (Wis- 
consin) swelled the treasury by $60 in this 
way: The athletic department of the high 
school started last year to develop a new 
football field and grounds for athletic pur- 
poses. This field needed reseeding and 
the sidelines needed leveling and seeding. 
The F. F. A. boys took the job. Through 
the use of teams, plows, rollers, slushers, 
graders, drags, etc., donated by the boys, 
together with one Saturday and a few 
evenings’ time, the work was satisfactorily 
completed. Practically every member of 
the local chapter lent his help. The club 
as a result of this work is now recognized 
by the rest of the school as a group that 
ean shoulder a responsibility and carry it 
to a satisfactory completion. 


CASTANA (Iowa) F. F. A. | 
chapter planted a hotbed to earn money | 


for chapter activities. The local stores 
handled the plants—mostly cabbage and 
tomato—which se]l at 15 cents a dozen. 
The bed is of concrete, 8 x 22 feet. Holds 
about 2,500 plants. 

Boone chapter (Iowa) raised funds for 
picnics, contest awards, etc., last year by 
selling “‘eats’’ at athletic contests. Also, 
at an athletic tournament, the chapter 


published a score card with enough adver- | 


tising in it to net them $20. An initiation 
charge of $1 per member goes into activi- 
ties fund. 

Flat Rock boys (Alabama) arranged a 
rabbit hunt, and sold the rabbits to pay 
club dues. 

Sunset chapter (Louisiana) held a popu- 
larity contest that netted about $20. The 
sponsor was Miss Alice Guilbeau, a senior 
in Sunset High School. This chapter 
negotiated “eats” for a Father and Son 
banquet by having the home economics 
department serve a three-course meal. 

Forestville chapter (New York) culls 
poultry, charging 11% cents a bird when 








the flock is under 100 birds, and 1 cent | 


when over 100. Rufus Press tells us that 
they have more culling now than before 
they started to charge for the work. 
Lincoln chapter (Virginia) grew one- 
sixth of an acre of potatoes in an old 
orchard on the school grounds. 
who wanted a potato project was given 


charge of the potatoes, and he got half the | 


crop. Other boys helped with planting, 
fertilizing, spraying, etc., and got the other 
half for the chapter. Total yield of 20 


bushels was sold to a chain store at $2 a | 


bushel. 
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One boy | 


Will You Work for Me at 


$20 a Day? 


That’s what I asked L. R. Solomon, of 
Pennsylvania, and he took me up. Here’s 
what he wrote a little later: “You have made 
every promise good and you have done even 
more than you promised. In one day I 
cleared $29 working only 4 hours!” 

The offer I made to Solomon is exactly the kind 
of offer I am making to you now. And I will keep 
my promise to you, the same as I did to him. If 
you are honest and ambitious I want you to help 
me handle my business in your locality. I will give 
you complete instructions by return mail and show 
you how to get started in this fine, pleasant work 
that is bringing many men and women $10 to $20 
or more in a day. 


No Experience Needed 


The work is pleasant and dignified, and earnings 
begin at once. If you can give me a little spare 
time—evenings or Saturday afternoons—you should 
be able to clear $2 an hour. By devoting full time 
you have a chance to make $80, $90 or $100 a 
week. There are no slack seasons or layoffs in this 
business. I offer you steady employment, 


Korenblit Made $110 in a Week 


I have shown thousands of men and women how 
to get the money they needed. Leo Hall is one of 
them. He made $24 the very first day. Mrs. Young, 
a widow with 2 children, clears as high as $25 a 
cay. Korenblit, without a bit of previous experience, 
made $110 in a week. Mrs. Hackett reports profits 
of $33 in 7 hours’ spare time—more than she made 
in 2 whole weeks in a factory. This proves the tre- 
mendous possibilities. Is there any reason why you 
can’t do as well? 





Do You Wear a 


TRUSS 


Are you looking for freedom from gouging coring 
and hard, unyielding pads? The Brooks Appliance, 
with its patented, sanitary automatic air cushion is sur- 
prisingly light in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture 
allowing needed blood circulation. Allows full body freedom 
and still furnishes absolute protection. Thousands—men 
women and children—have found greater comfort and relief 
with the vast improvement over old-style devices. Over 
3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the inter- 
esting facts, our liberal 10 day Trial Offer and free 
rupture book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194 F State St. Marshall, Mich. 












“SEND NO MONEY 


I don’t ask you to invest any capital. You don’t need 
to wait for anything. You can start working right 
away. If you are making less than $150 a month, don’t 
miss this amazing opportunity. My offer is limited 
to ONE MAN OR WOMAN IN EACH TERRITORY. 
So if you are interested let me hear from you at 
once before one of your neighbors gets in ahead of 
you. Write a letter telling me how much money you 
need. Or just mail the coupon. But do it now! 
[ Albert Mills, 


mployment Mar., 
u 


7777 Monmouth Ave., Cine ti, Ohio. 
Without cost or obligation to me, rush full details | 
of the opportunity in my locality that offers me a 
| chance to make $20 in a day. | 
MOMS ccccccccccccccccccccceccccccceseoscceeeesese | 
BORNE cccccccccccccccccccccecce cocsoccecese eeee | 
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MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with “* Hercules *’— 
the fastest, easiest operating 
stump puller made. Tractor, 
horse or hand power. Easy 
terms—10 % Down. 










Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 








Write Quick for Agent’ 





profits with easy work for you. 
in my new agent's offer. 
Also get my new cetal e 






a HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1181 29th St., Centerville, lowa 
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On SION 
tenant nerec en ete 
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DROP THIS ON 


CORNS 


Pain goes almost instantly, ends corn 


NE drop of this new formula and any 
corn soon shrivels up and loosens. 


Just peel it off with your fingers. It is 
entirely gone. No more dangerous cutting. 









This way acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic, to deaden most severe pain. 
Doctors approve its safety. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Works 
alike on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


World’s 


“GETS -1T” 1225 


When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Enough Hires Extract to 


make 8 BOTTLES of de- 

licious HIRES ROOT 

BEER. Just mail the 
coupon below. 

















Why Mothers 
urge children 
to drink 
Hires Root Beer 


Wuen questioned, 8 mothers out of 10 re- 
veal that they have warned their children 
against harmful beverages, such as those 
containing artificial coloring and flavoring. 


. «. and these same wise mothers urge their | 


children to drink Hires Root Beer because 
it is delicious plus invigorating plus nour- 
ishing ,.. and absolutely pure. 


Now, to win new friends, we offer a free 
trial bottle of Hires Extract . . . sufficient to 
make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a 
full-size bottle of Hires Extract... it makes 
40 bottles of Hires Root Beer costing about 
1c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries, and herbs . . . Nature’s invig- 
orating and healthful ingredients, 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract ... or order a full- 
size 30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c 
in Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 





CHARLEs E. Hires COMPANY, ; ot M 


" Philadelphia, Pa. ( 25- 
Please send me free sample 
of Hires Root Beer Extract 
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Result the Same—MILLIE—‘‘Why don’t 
you ever invite Sally over any more?”’ 
MOoLLIE—‘“‘My husband doesn’t like 
her.” 

MILLIE—‘‘What about Susie—you never 
invite her either.” 

Mo.LuLiE—‘‘No, my husband does like 
Susie.” 


Direct to Consumer—WIFE—‘“‘Now, dear, 
here’s the doctor to see you.” 
MAIL-ORDER PRINCE—‘‘Show him out 
right away and send for the undertaker. 
You know very well I never deal with 


) 


middlemen! 


SAYINGS OF UNCLE LEVI ZINK 


<SaONPRS- 

















Ed Peebles sure foxed the telegraph 
company here a while back; wrote 
the regular ten words, then turned 
the blank over and put a whole big 
letter on the back! “A city visitor 
may be all right in his way,” said 
uncle Billy Potts recently, “but I 
wish he’d stay out of mine!’ 


Sense in Working Order—MRr. SwIirFt 
“You look like a sensible girl. Let’s get 
married.” 

Miss TART—‘“I should say not! You 
see, I’m just as sensible as I look.” 


Account Squared 


**Five gallons, please.” 

“Okay. How’s your oil?” 

“Just gas, please.” 

“How about a bottle of Shinyola—great 
for lacquer; your bus is all covered with 
traffic film?” 

“Nope, just the gas.” 

“Your left rear tire’s pretty well shot. 
Better let me put on a new one; we're 
selling Puncherproofs today for——”’ 

“No, the gas will be all.” 

“How long since you had a grease job? 
Everything looks kinda dry—hear that 











| body squeak?” 
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THE MORATORIUM IDEA 
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“We want two cents’ worth of that 

and one cent’s worth of that and two 

cents’ worth of that and pay for it on 
the Hoover plan.”’ 


“Haven't time today—just the gas this 
time.” 

“How about one of our electric cigar 
lighters—clamp right on your dash and 
when you want a 2 

“NO! GIMME THAT GAS!” 

And as the indignant motorist drove 
away with his five gallons of gas, the 
filling station proprietor remarked to a 
bystander: 

“That there was my barber.” 





Payment in Kind—LANDLORD—‘‘See here, 
you really must do something about pay- 
ing up all this back rent.” 

DENTIST—“‘Well, business is bad, but 
I'll tell you what—I’ll pull out one of your 
teeth each day till I’m paid up. How’s 
that?” 


DIETS AND HEALTH 

















Mr. Bird: “Why, Mr. Ice, what’s 

the matter?” Mr. Ice: “Oh dear! 

I thought I was overweight, but I 

guess I picked too warm a day to 
start reducing” 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Change Your Spare Hours 


Intoa fat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, becam 
aStarksalesmana year, 
agowhen failing health§ 
forced him toseek out- 
door work. Today, he 
averages over One 
Thousand Dollarsa 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering % 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & 
Women Doing as Well °*"'3.5°*"™ 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by ‘icemendeus 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S. W 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 115 Years 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES, Box S. W. 112 
Louisiana, Mo. F. J. 9-81 


I would like to become your local salesman and 
Fruit Trees (check which you would pre- | 












sell Shrubs, etc. 


fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
| Proposition for Men and Women. 





Name saadibabidalisiasa { 


St. or R. F. D. No. 
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GET THIS TRACTOR oF A 
HUNDRED USES? 


DOES WORK OF 5 MEN 


SHAW DU-ALL Garden Tractor is 
t time. labor, money-saver—for 
, truck gardens, nu 
Itry ranches, estates, 
Piows seeds, cultiv 

vests, Mows,runs saws, washing 
machines, mps,churns, ete. Boy 
4) Canoperate. te dc per hour torun. 

Briggs and Stratton ne. 3s 
forward an yorerpe- 


Gear Sbi tt Mode i! Write 
FREE SHAW DU-ALL Catal on Geer Sbi ie 

& ‘Track Grower's {catalon § 10-DAY TRIAL OFF 
NEW TRACTORS FROM oto CARS . 

SHAW Tractor Equipment another 

ey-maker! Makes powertel ¢ rector trom ss 
old auto at low cost. New HIGH ARCH 












24 Payment 







“3 
ER! 


Model (30-in. Clearance) straddles ope 
or two rows of c 





25 TULIPS 25¢ 


Most brilliant aot beautiful assortment 
of colors—Pink, Rose, Scarlet, Crim- 
son, Maroon , Lilac, Lavender, Purple, 
White, Yellow, Mottled and Stri ped. 
2s bulbs for 25c; 125 for $1, 
postpaid. a oe agg B = 
size for propa: ng pu 

miss this if a oO} SF Ra 
started wi th @ a big planting of Tulips 
this fall. 


Fall Bulb and Plant Catalog Free. 





suns) SEED & PLANT COMPANY 
3 T. S., Galesburg, Michigan 









Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Daffodils 
—what pretty beds in early Spring! 


: RE 
V/ Book free, and special offers to you. 





WM. HENRY MAULE __4J 


361 Maule Bidg., Philadelphis, Paes = 


28 Da rwin Tu lit RS 
AS) § ss ets 


all colors mixec 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 860 Burpee Bidg., 





pos 2. 
BUdPEES BULB BOOK describing ie uae 
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Peaceful Meals 


Continued from page 13 


serole and pour over them a thin, well 
seasoned tomato sauce. 
Make spoon bread and place in bread 


pan. 
Make apple pie. 


(Directions will be sent onrequest.) 


Bake all cooked dishes about 45 minutes 


in hot oven. 


(400° F.) 


Menu No. 2 


Baked Ham with Potatoes en casserole 
Cheese and Nut Salad— Mayonnaise 
Graham Bread—Butter—Pickled Peaches 
Individual Che — Cobblers (custard cups) 

filk—Coffee 


prs No. 3 
(Sunday Night) 
Toasted Cheese Sundwiches (baked on 
a heat-resistant glass platter) 
Marshmallow Stuffed Baked Peaches (custurd cups) 
Cocoa 


== 


Heartbreak Hill 


Continued from page 32 


the chair, spread it over her. 


The coat 


smelled faintly of Nick. At once she was 
warm and cosy. She relaxed, taking long 
calm breaths, feeling troubles slip away 
and sleep steal toward her. 

Dozing, she felt a little guilty. Poor 
Mike was still down there in the living- 


room at home, something told her. 
ing. A dozen times she resolutely fixed | 


Suffer- 


her mind on him, loving and pitying him— 
only to find the picture fading . . 

and the stalwart shoulders, the brown dis- 
quieting eyes, the queer shy radiance of 


Nick creeping in. 


Under his coat, she 


felt nearer to him than to Mike. 


Sleep 


found a smile on her lips. She 


lay with one arm under her head, the 
other on the coat’s roughness. Night 
wind stirred her lovely hair. 

|Continued in October 


r —____ } 
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Fewer Cripples 


with Super-X Long Range Shells 


Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets 
of ordinary shells strung out along their line 
of flight from 15 to 40 feet. Much of the load 
was wasted because many of the pellets 
lagged behind, too late to reach the swiftly 
moving bird. 

The famous Western Super-X shell has be- 
come the world’s leading: long-range load 
largely because the shot string of Super-X is 
cut nearly in half.* At 60 yards approxi- 
mately 80°, of the effective pelletsare bunched 
within a space of only 8 feet. The killing 
density of the load is practically doubled. 
That's why Super-X shells give clean kills 
at the longer ranges, with fewer crippled birds. 
For quail, rabbits and all-round shooting, 
use the popular-priced, hard-hitting Western 
Xpert or Field shells. All Western shells 
now: have Nonorrosive Primers. They 
keep shotguns “Clean without Cleaning!” 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write us for 
interesting, free, descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


942 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 





*Wesrern is able to control shot stringing through 
the invention and exclusive use of a special instru- 
ment, the FLIGHTOMETER —the only instru- 
ment of its kind in the world. 
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The FAMOUS 
WINCHESTER 


MODEL I2. 


Now 


$ 50 









Formerly 


48% 
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Winchester Model 12 
fay Hammerless—“the 
j rfect repeater” — has 

/ state down more 

ge game and more targets 
age in recent years than all 
' other repeating shot- 
guns combined. And 
= now the price is down 
© with nothing changed 
but the price. Hurry 
) down to your dealer’s 
= and get the repeater 
© you have always wanted 
| toown. 

If, on the other hand, 
you prefer a hammer 
type repeater, there’s 
the world famed Win- 


chester Model 97 at 
a still lower price 


$98.50 


i Formerly $43.30 


+ Shoot Winchester Staynless 

Shells in Winchester Guns 
—the shotshells with the new 
' ignition. 



































Dept. J 
WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS 
COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
U.S.A. 









) Steno-Typiat 
) Immigrant Inspector 
) Seamstress 


) Auditor 
) Prohibition Agent 
)U. 


rder Patrol 


) Watchman 
Skilled Laborer 
Postmaster 
Typist 


is, Mo. 

FREE. pagtecars |“ Hew $e, Quality” for 
. aries, loca’ e rtu- 

SENT FREE: ati 
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Od! MENTION 


{ While we think of it } 


Thank You, Have you a telephone? If 
Mr. Bell not, you should. It keeps 

you in touch with the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
in addition to your loved ones far away, 
your doctor, and your dentist. It is one 
of the Nine Essentials in the Modern 
Home. There are more telephones in one 
big building in New York than in the 
whole of Greece. 


“T am using a razor that my 
father, grandfather and great 
grandfather used. It was 
made in Germany by Wolf, and it is at 
least 150 years old.”” FE. B., Nebraska. 


Good Steel 
Here 


| Evidently the women in this family do 


not sharpen pencils much. 


Smell ’Em The American Chemical So- 

ciety in New York recently 
showed red rubber bands which smell like 
lilies, and coasters for table glasses which 
smell like new-mown hay. Aromatics 
are used to blend with the rubber products, 
to form pleasant scents. Wonder what the 


| chemists could make a tax bill smell like? 


It is very easy to tell real 
mahogany—if you know 
how. Examine the wood 
through a hand lens or reading glass, and 
you will see a very dark reddish-brown 


It Shows 
It’s the Gums 


| gum visible in the pores of true mahogany, 


also lines of softer tissue which are light 
colored and conspicuous. 


Tut, Tut! Styles in city pets are con- 
stantly changing. Just now 
the monkey is in, we hear. These pets 


must be well groomed, and the monkey 


| must be taken at least once a month to a 


| Nests of 


beauty parlor to have its hair cut and 
shampooed. Another tut, tut. 


In Siam, about 20,000 nests 
the pigmy swift are 
gathered and sold in Hong 


Edible Birds’ 


| Kong and Singapore. They are considered 
| a great delicacy, and are believed to have 


| tonic properties. 


The nests of the best 
quality are composed entirely of mucus 


| which is secreted by the large glands in 


| Trout 





the throats of the birds. Don’t sound so 


enticing to us. 


Professor C. M. McCay 
has found that cotton- 
seed meal, cocoanut meal, 
dry skim-milk and dry buttermilk are all 
excellent trout feeds, especially when com- 
bined with meat. But the biggest surprise 
is that Prof. McCay says ‘‘that the trout 
is more efficient than the pig in converting 
feed into meat.” 


Feeds for Your 


Some Spring There is a _ spring near 

Rhumesprung, Germany 
that pours forth about 100,000,000 gallons 
of water daily. The spring is caused by 
underground seepage of the Sieber and 
Oder Rivers, seven miles away. How some 
of our drought regions could use that 
water! 


Anyhow, It’s The wedding ring, from 
a Good Story the earliest times, has al- 

ways been put on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, because of 
the fanciful conceit that from this finger 
a nerve went direct to the heart. 


What China Today, silk stockings are so 
Did for Us common that every one 

wears them. They have 
been in use in England since 1560, but at 





Here’s a two-in-one, to be sure—a 
pants-presser and chair combined. 
Put in the trousers, sit and read a 
book, and the job’s done. German 
idea. Don’t know if it’s any good 


that time they were not only rare, but 
very expensive. It is said the stockings 
worn by Henry VIII were made of “‘yard- 
wide taffeta.” 


The radio makers have at last 
given us sets that are well adapted 
to farm conditions. See the 
article on another page. We who are not 
on A. C. electric service can have A. C. 
radio reception just the same. 


2-Volt 
Radio 


This is a depression. We've 
had ’em before. We came 
out of all of them, and we 
are coming out of this one. 


==) 
To All Bird-Lovers 


For over 50 years we have been telling 
you of the great damage done by insect 
pests, and that we must depend chiefly on 
our song and insectivorous birds to con- 
trol them. 

J. A. Hyslop, chief of the insect pest 
survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says “‘about 6,000 species of 
insects collectively destroy $2,000,000,000 
worth of property in America each year.” 

What to do? Well, you might first join 
the Liberty Bell Bird Club. More than 
924,000 men, women and children have 
done so. Then you might get “THE 
Birp Book,” written by Mr. C. P. Shoff- 
ner. ‘“‘Nature Magazine’ says ‘“‘we have 
never seen a bird book like this one, and 
we feel that it is very much needed.” 

Sign the pledge to join the club. ‘“‘THE 
BIRD Boox”’ is $2, postpaid. Money back 
if you don’t like it. The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——? 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 924,477 good folks have signed 
this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$8 27529 in Prizes 


Per purposes of publicity, a nationally known 
$1,000,000.00 company, founded in 1893, is spon- 


soring an entirely new and original program of 
prize distributions. In this one prize offer, Twelve 
First Prize Winners are to be selected. 

If you would like a chance to win one of twelve 
new Ford Sedans or one of twelve $500.00 cash prizes 
which will be awarded at once, simply submit an 
answer this question—‘“Which crewman is different 
from all the rest shown in the illustration above?” 

A correct answer to this question is the only qualifica- 
tion required for this opportunity to become a prize 
winner. You will not obligate yourself in any way by 
submitting an answer, nor will you be asked to buy 
anything. There is no trick involved, but before trying 
to solve the puzzle, read carefully the explanation 
which follows: 

The illustration pictures seventeen crewmen, all of 
whom you will notice are numbered. If your eye is 
keen, you may be able to find eight pairs of twins 
among them. Except for one crewman, who is differ- 
ent, every other member of the crews has an exact 
double, maybe in a different boat. One crewman, 
and only one, is different from all the rest. He is not, 
however, the coxswain—the young man with the mega- 
phone to his mouth. 

You can see, now, that this becomes a real test of 
observation. Probably the best way for you to begin 
is to take your pencil and list down the numbers of 
those you believe to be twins, but do not send in the 


twins’ numbers. The number of the different crewman 
is all you will need to send. 

Study the crewmen’s faces, heads, arms and legs— 
those of the twins must correspond. So, too, must 
their hair and the position of their arms and legs. 
Notice that some men lean far forward—others not so 
far; that all wear sweaters of various designs and that 
the twins’ sweaters are alike. Every detail must cor- 
respond exactly between those whom you pair up as 
twins. There is absolutely no charge to you for try- 
ing for these prizes which will be given in accordance 
with the contestants’ standings when the final decision 
is made. If you can pick out the eight pairs of twins, 
you will have eliminated all but the different one. 
Who knows, perhaps you will be one of those success- 
ful in finding the different crewman? 

$8,275.00 will be paid to the winners in this present 
offer. There are many other prizes besides the first 
prizes and twelve extra awards of $125.00 each as well 
for promptness, so that the twelve first prizes will 
eaual a total of $625.00 each in cash. 

Should there be ties, duplicate prizes will be paid. 
This offer is not open to persons living in the City of 
Chicago or outside the U. S. A. Start right now; see 
if you can pick out the different crewman. If you 
think you have found him, rush his number to the 
address below. You will be notified at once if your 
answer is selected as correct. 


W. M. CLARK, Manager, 
Room 74, 52 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FREE 


Your name on the coupon below 
brings you a FREE copy of this 
new catalog of KALAMAZOO- 
DIRECT-TO-YOU Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces. It saves 
you % to % on your new cook 
stove or heating equipment, 
because it quotes you factory 
prices at sensational reductions. 








Prices Lower Than Ever 


Make your selections direct from 
factory stock at the Biggest Sav- 
ings in Years. Kalamazoo prices 
are lower—far lower than ever— 
but Kalamazoo quality, famous 
for 31 years, is rigidly maintained. 
This is the year to buy wisely. 
That means buying direct from 
the factory—eliminating all un- 
necessary in-between costs. 












Only $5 Down on Anything 
—Year to Pay 


Mail the Coupon Now! You'll see 200 
styles and sizes—more bargains than 
in 20 big stores. Only $5 Down on any 
Stove, Range, or Furnace, regardless of 

rice or size. A Year to Pay. 800,000 
Satisfied Customers have saved \ to 
% by mailing this coupon. “‘Wesaved 
$50,”’says C.T. Harmeyer, Ansonia, O. 
“Isaved from $50 to $75 by sending 
to Kalamazoo,”’ writes W. B. Taylor, 
Southbridge, Mass. “‘No one will ever 
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china dish. Also Gas Stoves, 
Oil Stoves, Household Goods. 






Healthful Heaters Give 
Furnace Heat 


Pages of colored pictures and descrip- 
tions of Heat Circulators. Astound- 
ingly Low Prices. Easy Terms. They 
give constant circulation of fresh, 
healthful, moist, warm air—eliminate 
colds and winter ills. Several models 
with convenient foot warmer. Heat 
from 3 to 6 rooms comfortably. 


FREE Furnace Plians— 
FREE.Service 

If you are interested in a modern fur- 
nace-heating system actually planned 
for your home, mail coupon. It’s 
easy to install your own furnace (pi 
or direct heat)—thousands have. We 
show you how. A Kalamazoo furnace 
increases your home’s value—makes 
it more livable, more comfortable, 
more healthful. Only $5 down. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
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Kalamazoo’s standard of quality is the same 
as for 31 years. Tremendous buying power 
enabled us to buy raw materialsat thelowest 
possible prices. Selling direct from the fac- 
tory—we are able to give you this year as 
never before, absolute rock-bottom Factory 
Prices. Kalamazoo is a factory. You can’t 
beat factory prices at any time—more 
especially this year. Mail the coupon now 
for this sensational new book. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Warehousing and shipping points, 
Utica, N. Y., and Kalamazoo, Michs 































be sorry they bought a Kalamazoo,” 
says a M. Edwards, Berryville, 
Ark., who has had one 22 years. 


Use your Kalamazoo for 30 days, 
FREE. Every Kalamazoo carries a 
5-year Guarantee Bond on materials 


)§ 800,000 Satisfied Customers Have 
Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 
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New Colors Gas and MAZOO STOVE 

Don’t miss the new Coal and Wood 24 Hour Shipments : — — Roch a Kala te Mich 
Reng, new — Gas and on stoves and ranges are shipped from i Steg se oO ripeleteibmpena 
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